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CLASP LIGHTLY. 

Witp flowers die when warm close hands 
Their fragile stems too eager seize ; 

Hold loosely, child, the light live wands 
Of joy, that would wave free like these. 


Touch gently the fine fairy things 
That lean their sweet fortns ’gainst’ the hour: 
One harsh thought brushes bloom from wings 
That coyly fan Love's silver bower. 


Clasp lightly what thy heart would keep 
In dearest hope, in dearest fear: 

The Soft Wind wooes the May from sleep— 
What has rough March but April’s tear? 


Harrer’s Macaziné, WEERLzY, 
AND Bazar PosTaGe FREE. 


We receive frequent complaints of the extor- 
tions of the news-dealers on railway trains in 
charging fifteen cents a copy for HARPER’s 
WEEKLY and HARPER’s Bazar. The best way 
to remedy the evil is to subscribe directly for 
these periodicals, as well as for HARPER’s Mac- 
AZINE, either of which will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Aprit 24, 1875. 








UG With the Number of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
Sor April 17 was issued gratuitously an 
P & y 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


embellished with sketches of life on the Chinese 
training ship “ Kein Wei,” and other interesting 
engravings. Jt also contains a further install- 
ment of “ THE HIGHER LIFE OF ANIMALS.” 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for April 24. 





UH” The attention of our readers is directed to 
a new illustrated serial story, entitled 


“WARD OR WIFE?” 


commenced in HARPER’S WEEKLY for April 17. 
tt promises to be an attractive and most interest- 
tng work of fiction. 





0G Cut Paper Patterns of the two new and 
elegant Spring Suws, illustrated on page 273 of 
the present Number—the Henri Trois Sacque 
with Bouffant Over-Skirt and Walking Skirt, 
and the Mantle with Shirred Tablier and Walk- 
ing Skirt—are now ready, and will be sent by the 
Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty- 
five Cents each. For List of Cut Paper Patterns 
published see Advertisement on page 278. 





Ce Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ Spring House and Walk- 
tng Dresses ; Dolmans, Mantelets, Basques, etc. ; 
Children’s Spring Suits, Wrappings, Water-proof 
Cloaks, etc.; Traveling-Bags, Traveling Nées- 
saires, Wall-Pockets, Designs for Fancy-Work, 
etc., etc. ; with choice literary and artistic attrac- 
tions. 





PENNY WISE AND POUND 
FOOLISH. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 
N a city famous for its schools a discus- 
sion sprang up concerning methods of 
education. Among other suggestions, I ob- 
serve that one writer says: 


“Tf the question of salary were left to a vote of the 
people, the es, instead of getting more, would 
be obliged to be satisfied with less. To be plain, they 
are made of the very same materials as laborers, and 
do not require any more to sustain life, nor are they a 
whit more deserving, nor should they get a cent more 
for their time or services, And as to the female teach- 
ers, it would be hard to make most people believe that 
they should receive for their services and time so much 
more than their equally deserving and hard-worked 
sisters, the tailoresses and work-girls of the various 
workshops and factories in our midst, who are obliged 
to work, and diligently, too, from early morn till night 
for about one-half what the school-teachers get for 
only A sg or five hours, 

truth is, the people are inning to think 
that as a bank teller, a city ae or Saher high 
dignitary (!) receives $3000, or at that rate, per annum, 
@ laborer at any business ought to have just as much. 
++s+The overseeing of a job, the duties of a cashier, or 
the calling of a teacher is less laborious, and men are 
not so foolish as to neglect fitting themselves therefor 
rather than be obliged to take hold of a pickaxe, a 
shovel, or a wheelbarrow. 

“ Salaries must come down. Female teachers ought 
not to get over $400 per annum, and for masters one 
dollar per hour, which, for twenty-six hours, will give 
them twenty-six dollars per week ; and then they must 
sot be paid for vacations, which, indeed, they have no 
more fight to than any laborer in the city’s employ.” 


This, to be sure, is the view of ignorance, 
but ignorance has a claim to be heard. Ig- 
votes; ignorance is forced to pay 

taxes; ignorance has rights which all men 





are bound to respect; and even to ignorance 
we should give fair hearing and courteous 
consideration. 

The gist of this writer’s argument is that 
teachers should be, and be considered, on a 
level with all other laborers. He thinks 
that the master who teaches his children 
should be paid in precisely the'samé way 
and at the same rate as the man who spades 
his garden or shovels sand on his railroad. 
He would have the school-mistress on ex- 
actly the same grade as the maid-of-all- 
work in his kitchen. Or rather, since the 
female teacher is to be paid but $400, while 
the price of ordinary board in his town is 
not less than seven dollars per week, and 
often more, and the wages of the maid-of- 
all-work is three dollars a week besides her 
board, he chooses his teacher to be of a ¢on- 
siderably lower grade than his maid-of-all- 
work. 

This change of base may be a profitable 
and desirable one; but before we make a 
violent attempt to bring it about, let us see 
exactly where it leads us. 

To reduce the salaries of teachers to those 
of laborers would, in the first place, mate- 
rially lessen taxation, and this is a result 
always welcome. But when the rank and 
the pay are those of laborers, the duty 
will, of course, devolve upon laborers. The 
schools will be taught by men and women 
who have the education and qualifications 
of dirt-shovelers and chamber-maids. I say 
nothing against these classes. There is no 
disgrace in shoveling dirt or sweeping floors. 
The best men and women in the world have 
made these actions fine. But fitness for 
such work is not hard to get or rare to find; 
and when you have decreed that you want 
in your schools only the very same materials 
as laborers, and that your teachers shall be 
paid not a cent more than laborers, what 
have you a right to expect but that you 
shall have laborers for your teachers f 

But there are scores of men in every vil- 
lage, and hundreds in every town, and thou- 
sands in every city who will not be satisfied 
to have their children so taught. The con- 
sequence will be that the rich and the intel- 
ligent will take their children out of the 
public schools and put them into private 
schools. There will thus be a division be- 
tween the rich and the poor, between the 
educated and the unlearned—a division con- 
stantly deepening and widening: It will 
then be the interest of the rich and well-to- 
do to have the public schools as cheap and 
poor as possible. On the present system 
our public schools are a most democratic in- 
stitution. The poor are educated at the ex- 
pense of the rich. Elegant school-houses, 
costly apparatus, educated and accomplish- 
ed teachers, are just as much at the serv- 
ice of the hod-carrier as they are at that of 
the millionaire. The merchant’s boy at the 
most expensive private school in the land 
is no better fitted for college than is the son 
of the washer-woman at the high school, 
without money and without price. As a 
result, and a very desirable result, the mer- 
chant’s son, the millionaire’s son, if he is 
bright and clever and honorable, seldom 
goes to the private school when the high 
school is accessible, but studies in the high 
school of his own city, and graduates by the 
side of his clever though penniless colleague. 
Thus the rich and the poor meet together on 
common ground with common interests, and 
with a respect or a contempt for each other 
formed on mutual knowledge, on fair com- 
parison, and honorable competition —a union 
which is of the greatest practical value to 
both in after-life. Take away your edu- 
cated teachers and your corresponding sala- 
ries, and you have changed all that. The 
people will have cheap schools to their 
hearts’ content. The rich, that is, the heavy 
tax-payers, will at great expense send their 
own children to private schools, and will, of 
course, desire the public schools to be as in- 
expensive as possible. The children of the 
poor will be, as at present, confined to the 
public schools, where they will receive such 
instruction as Bridget and Sandy may be 
able to afford. But is the outlook encour- 
aging? Would this state of things be con- 
sidered an improvement upon the present ? 

But to glance at the reasons why our 
protestant does not think that this state of 
things would follow : he thinks that the call- 
ing of the city treasurer, the overseer, the 
cashier, the teacher, is less laborious than 
that of the manual laborer, and men and 
women will resort to it on that account, even 
though the wages are reduced to those of 
the laborer. A man will teach at a dollar 
an hour rather than dig at a dollar an hour. 
A woman will teach for two dollars and a 
half a week rather than make beds at three, 
because the work is so much easier. This 
might be true if the writer could only bring 
the whole world around to his way of think- 
ing. His own standard of value is time. 
He does not think preparation of any ac- 
count, He does not put brain-work any 
higher than muscular work. He does not 
allow any weight to responsibility or any 





price to rarity. He mentions, indeed, but 
few cases, but his argument applies equally 
to all. The president of a railroad, the 
judge of the Supreme Court, the clergyman, 
the trustee, the business magnate, spends 
no more hours a day in his office than the 
school-master in his school-room, and: his 
pay should be the same: He is made of the 
same materials as laborers, he does not re- 
quire any more to sustain life, and he should 
not get a cent more for his time or services. 
Yet among all people who are conducting 
business in their own interests, on their own 
responsibility, for their own emolument, 
there is a wide-spread prejudice in favor of 
inequality of service and of wages. A bank 
is willing to pay one man three thousand 
dollars a year as teller, and to another man 
it will not pay a penny. A congregation 
will cheerfully, nay, eagerly, beg one clergy- 
man to receive five thousand dollars a year 
from them, and to another clergyman they 
will only give leave to withdraw. Two 
women will spend the same number of hours 
over a story, and for one the publishers pay 
gladly thousands of dollars, and the other 
brings only three cents a pound from the 
rag peddlers. A gentleman in mercantile 
circles said a few days ago of another gen- 
tleman, who had temporarily retired from 
business for health and recreation, that 
twenty houses would gladly pay him ten 
thousand dollars a year on account of his 
well-known trustworthiness. A woman 
lately refused a salary of two thousand dol- 
lars as teacher in a private school, and an- 
other twelve hundred dollars as writer in a 
child’s paper. 

All these things must be changed before 
the screw can be applied to school-teachers. 
Before a “pedagogue” will be “satisfied with 
less” than he now gets, you must make him 
“obliged” to be satisfied. Bring the press- 
ure to bear on him now, and he will imme- 
diately slip out from under it. Reduce the 
woman’s salary from eight hundred to four 
hundred, and if she is worth any thing, if 
she has ability, if she earned the eight hun- 
dred, she leaves her school. The ones you 
would retain would be only those who could 
do nothing else and nothing more. It is 
true that for every one that resigns there 
would be twenty new candidates offering. 
The place of every teacher in the United 
States could doubtless be filled at four hun- 
dred dollars a year. So the presidency of 
every bank and every railroad, the occu- 
pancy of every pulpit and every post of 
honor and trust in the country, could doubt- 
less find possessors at a salary of two thou- 
sand dollars a year. Yet these besotted cor- 
porations persist in paying five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty thousand dollars for choice. There 
seems to be a blind, foolish conspiracy be- 
tween firms and the men they want. The 
first consents to pay and the second as- 
sumes to demand twenty times the sum paid 
to other laborers, irrespective of the fact 
that the high-priced wretch eats no more 
and weighs no more and works no more 
hours than the iaborer. 

Nay, when we go even among our hard- 
worked sisters, the tailoresses, we find the 
same sort of inequality. The deft and nim- 
ble artisan who can make a suit of clothes, 
or fashion an elegant costume, or maintain 
a costly establishment is far more abun- 
dantly remunerated than her equally de- 
serving and hard-worked sister, the slop- 
work maker. The cook who has mastered 
the intricacies of French dishes works few- 
er hours than she’who barely knows how to 
boil and bake, and who waits upon herself 
and the whole house besides. Yet the for- 
mer receive fifty dollars a month and the 
latter twelve. 

Our economist must change all this be- 
fore he can bring his reform into working 
order. It is of no use for a city to expect 
to secure service at one-half or one-third 
the market price. A woman may prefer 
teaching rather than sewing without regard 
to salary, but public schools can never re- 
tain thousand-dollar teachers at four-hun- 
dred-dollar prices so long as private schools 
abound, glad to take them at a thousand 
dollars. Of this reformer it may be truly 
said his field is the world. He has to re- 
model not only every class, but every in- 
dustry of society. He must overturn and 
overturn till every business principle is re- 
constructed. It is not only such “ high dig- 
nitaries” as tellers and treasurers who are 
to be converted, but “the people” them- 
selves in whose behalf he girds himself to 
battle. For while he declares with one 
breath that if the question of salary were 
left to “the people,” the “ pedagogues” would 
fare ill,in the next he asserts that “the 
people” are beginning to think all laborers 
should fare as well as the bank teller—that 
is, the same “people” at the same time are 
leveling pedagogues down to laborers and 
leveling laborers up to city treasurers. At 
which pleasant little seesaw our political 
economist may safely be left, with the assur- 
ance that the game will last him during the 
remainder of his natural life, 





“GENTLE SPRING.” 


f bypeni boe of us so absorbed in 
the work-a-day affairs of life, so busy in 
hoarding and spending, but we have our 
eyes open at the first hint of spring’s ap- 
proaches, and are eager to see the enchant- 
ment stealing over the barren hill-side, to 
watch the spell working among the ragged 
briers beside our door, in the tangled hedges 
that outline our fields. One day the cover- 
let of snow, which has seemed to be so se- 
curely tucked in, dissolves, and the earth 
wears an unfinished and patchy aspect as it 
issues from the screen—an aspect where 
stubble and mud and brown uncomely 
mould predominate; but presently, while 
we are looking about us—it is like the dear 
old fairy stories—the stubble is suddenly 
all ablaze, the brown mould is greensward, 
the naked boughs, which seemed as if they 
were worthless for any thing but to feed a 
gypsy fire, have put on glorious apparel of 
leaves and blossoms, till we could easily be- 
lieve that we had been translated. There is 
something nearly as delicious in the expec- 
tation of the season as in its actual pres- 
ence; the very idea wears a halo; and what 
a welcome the first bold grass blades receive! 
and how have the purple and gold of the cro- 
cus been celebrated for their pains! and does 
it not, indeed, seem as if the silver catkins 
of the alders had borrowed their sheen from 
the frost and snow yet lingering in the hol- 
lows, or as though the “Wizard of the Mer- 
rimac,” who, 
So old ancestral legends say, 
Could call green leaf and blossom back 
To frosted stem and spray,” 

was beginning to wield his divining-rod ? 

On some of those balmy days does it not 
appear as if we could see the leaf unfurling, 
the bud outgrowing its swaddling-bands; 
as if we could hear the stir of the unfolding 
petals, the rustle of innumerable grasses and 
green herbs gently pushing their way up- 
ward? HAWTHORNE, who could appreciate 
nature in all her moods, thought that her 
“face was never more beautiful than when 
the trees were not fully in leaf, yet enough 
so to give airy shade to the woods;” and 
certainly that moment of the year when the 
scant foliage appears of jewel-like transpar- 
ency, before every leaf has found its place, 
before the pageant is complete, and while 
something is yet left to the imagination, 
wears a supreme charm—when youth and 
happiness seem to float in the sunbeam, and 
to belong to ourselves as much as to the 
flowers “gushing” from the quickened sod. 


“Por spring still makes spring in the mind, 
When sixty years are told.” 


Perhaps we owe half our delight in the 
season to the long ice-beleaguered winter, 
something to the fact that all this misty 
uncertainty of color and shading is but a 
transient thing; yet, though the story it 
prop hesies, the picture it paints, is as old as 
creation, we are never tired of doing it hon- 
or or of singing its praises. Does not the 
first wild flower seem like some new dis- 
covery to the explorer? Did ever “nard 
and cassia’s balmy smells” transcend the 
heaven-sent breath of the arbutus, which 
betrays its hiding-place under the blighted, 
alien-looking leaves? Do not the blossoms 
all play at hide-and-seek with us? and when 
we happen to know the hour and the spot 
when and where certain shy blooms unclose, 
do we not flatter ourselves that we are in 
Nature’s confidence? Before the first flow- 
ers have ventured out, however, the birds 
have predicted the season; the song spar- 
row, looking about to choose the site of his 
ground nest, has, no doubt, detected the in- 
tentions of hepaticas and bloodroots, and 
celebrates the event in advance with a note 
as sweet as the ripple of a brook over a 
stony bed, while in the trill of the bluebird 
and the redst. rt, the secret of the fantastic 
rhodora, of the shivering wind-flowers, and 
all the rest, gets abroad. What a glory 
hangs about the first dandelion! and does 
one ever weary of the recurring splendor 
of the lupines and the lilacs, of the recurring 
sweetness of the robin’s strophe and the 
adagio of the frogs? The poem of spring, 
to be sure, is not so gorgeously decorated as 
that of autumn, but there is the charm of 
anticipation around it, while the atmosphere 
of retrospection broods over autumn; the 
colors are more softly blended and harmoni- 
ous, while those of autumn stand out vivid- 
ly because laid on against a more sombre 
background: and perhaps the gerieral pref- 
erence for the spring may arise from the 
natural attitude of the human heart, which 
more often reaches forward toward the fu- 
ture than backward into the past. To many 
of us there is a certain indefinable spell in 
the spring rains, those preludes to the year’s 
evangel, silvery incantations, which not 
even the grandeur of the autumnal equinox 
nor of the wintery blast can equal; and in 
the music of the streams escaping from their 
thrall, do we not detect a reminiscence of 
bird-song? Yet we must acknowledge that 
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the season practically is not al! golden nor 
flushed with rosy light; there are winds to be 
met and wrestled with—winds that freckle 
the fair skin. March roads are a slough 
of despond. April days are overshot with 
showers, and danger to spring suits. May 
is not all that fancy paints her; there are 
bitter winter days thrust between warm 
violet-scented ones, as we see the trap dike 
thrust between the strata of foreign rock. 
And there is the spring cleaning! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MANTLE WITH SHIRRED TABLIER AND WALKING 
SKIRT. 


oe suits illustrated on page 273, and of 
which cut paper patterns are published, rep- 
resent the most graceful spring wraps and the 
newest designs for over-skirts and tabliers. 

The mantle with shirred tablier and walking 
skirt has already found favor, as it is the sim- 
plest yet most distinguished-looking of the va- 
rious mantilla garments. For two seasons past 
mantles have been imported, but ladies have 
objected to their heavy unwieldy shape, and 
have clung to the more jaunty jackets. At last 
& composite garment has appeared, with long 
square mantilla fronts, drooping Dolman sides, 
and the favorite Marguerite back, and this is 
welcomed as a graceful wrap that will give va- 
riety to wardrobes already supplied with sacques 
and jackets. ‘This garment will popularize man- 
tles, and this is the garment illustrated in the 
present number, The objection to Dolmans and 
other mantles is the difficulty of fitting the back 
well. This mantle has the Marguerite back, 
with seams sloping gracefully over the tournure, 
and not confined to the waist by a belt. The 
Dolman sides are held by a band or strap under- 
neath, and it is impossible for this wrap to wrin- 
kle or get into untidy, ungracefui shapes with 
every movement of the wearer, as belted Dol- 
mans are apt todo. The shoulder seams give 
a slender, drooping appearance, and the long 
square fronts are very stylish. ‘The garment il- 
lustrated is of black drap d’été, richly braided 
with Titan (wool) braid, and edged with a moss 
ruche and fringe. Similar wraps are made of 
glossy black Sicilienne, trimmed with thread, yak, 
or guipure lace, and cord passementerie, or else 
jet galloon. 

The shirred tablier and lower skirt are of black 
silk, and are commended as economical styles, 
also as a good plan for combining two dresses, 
or for freshening dresses that are soiled or part- 
ly worn. This shirred tablier is made on the 
lower skirt, hence the three front breadths of silk 
may be omitted from the lower skirt, and only 
the lining of cambric or of crinoline muslin need 
be retained as a fougdation for the tablier. The 
skirt is first trimmed to its proper depth around 
the bottom; in this instance there are bias ruf- 
fles and a puff on the three front breadths, with 
two rows of side pleating on the three back 
widths. The shirred tablier then extends from 
the trimming up to the belt. It consists of two 
whole breadths of silk of ordinary width, and ofa 
third Breadth cut in halves, and one of these halves 
is added on each side of the full widths. The 
widths may be kept straight, and extend far back 
at the top, or they may be narrowed at the top to 
correspond with the gores. For ladies of aver- 
age height each tablier breadth should be from a 
yard and a fourth to a yard and a half long, ac- 
cording as full or scant puffs are desired. The 
middle breadths are gathered to have an inch- 
wide frill down each side, and when sewed on 
this makes two pretty ruffles meeting each other 
straight down the middle of the front, on which 
bows are sometimes placed; the half breadths 
on each side have this ruffle down the side that 
is toward the back. They are then shirred to 
form soft lengthwise puffs, and are sewed on the 
lower skirt. The back drapery is formed by two 
sash breadths of the silk, draped in deep loops ; 
the sides are simply hemmed, and the ends are 
raveled to form a fringe. 

Black silk dresses that have the front widths 
worn out or soiled are covered in this way with 
new black silk, or with striped silk, or else with 
gray woolen goods, either plain or plaid; or else 
they are used as foundations for black grenadine, 
which is put on in these soft shirred puffs, and 
bordered with knife-pleated flounces. Checked 
and striped silks left over from last season are 
modernized by having a puffed tablier of plain 
black or brown silk, or of any color that prevails 
in the plaid; the basque should then match the 
tablier, and the sleeves should be checked or 
striped. ‘Two dresses, each of which is partly 
worn, may be combined in this manner, form- 
ing one stylish suit. Correspondents who ask 
for hints on such subjects can not do better than 
follow this model: White Swiss muslin and or- 
gandy dresses to be worn by young ladies of 
graduating classes are made up in this fashion. 
The sashes and flounces of muslin dresses are 
edged with Valenciennes. The waist appropri- 
ate with these shirred tabliers is a shirred basque 
puffed lengthwise, and made shorter behind than 
before. This will be the popular waist for white 
muslins and black grenadine dresses. 


HENRI TROIS SACQUE WITH BOUFFANT 
OVER-SKIRT. 


The Henri Trois sacque may be made up in 
black cashmere, as in the model illustrated, and 
used as the wrap that will complete a variety 
of costumes, or it may be made of the silk or 
wool material of any special suit, and belong to 
that alone. The shape is popular, because it is 
becoming to all figures, and it will be found to be 
an improvement on similar garments worn last 
season. ‘The front slopes gracefully to a point, 
but is not of the exaggerated depth lately worn; 








the back is shorter than the front, but is long 
enough to cover the tournure. The broad side 
forms known as the English back are fitted close 
to the figure, outlining ft in the way now in vogue 
for all wraps. ‘The neck is heart-shaped, and 
has a standing collar, but, if the wearer prefers, 
it is an easy matter to close it high around the 
throat, and add the stylish Byron collar. ‘The 
sleeves are of the usual coat-shape, with cuffs. 
The trimming used in the garment illustrated is 
yak lace, headed by a bias band of gros grain, 
above which is a curled row of Titan braid; this 
trims the seams of the back and the edge of the 
garment. Some of the most stylish sacques have 
lengthwise rows of ‘Titan braid more than an inch 
wide down the back and front; from four to 
eight rows are used, 

The bouffant over-skirt is made of black cash- 
mere, and trimmed with knife pleating of the 
cashmere or of fringe. A single width of wide 
cashmere almost makes this deep apron, as a 
small gore is then added below on each side to 
give fullness, and the straight selvedges extend 
up over thetournure, ‘The apron, when trimmed, 
should reach almost to the foot; the sides are 
shirred lengthwise. ‘I'he bonffant back is made 
by two sashes of the cashmere, each three-eighths 
of a yard wide, before the knife pleating is add- 
ed; for ladies of medium height each sash is 
about a yard and three-fourths long. ‘These 
sashes are sewed in with the belt and the top of 
the back part of the over-skirt, and are lapped or 
crossed over each other twice, making two pairs of 
drooping irregular loops and two hanging ends. 
The effect of these trimmed and carelessly draped 
sashes is very good, as they form voluminous yet 
slender drapery, extending far out behind and 
almost to the end of the dress skirt, yet adding 
nothing on the sides. We commend this over- 
skirt for grenadines, for summer silks, and for 
the rich black silk costumes worn this spring. 
It is also suitable for lawns, Swiss muslins, per- 
cales, batiste, and the dressy French cambrics 
that require frequent washing, as, notwithstand- 
ing its appearance of intricate and elaborate dra- 
pery, it is a simple design, easily taken apart, 
and as easily put together again. 

The walking skirt worn with this black cash- 
mere sacque and over-skirt is of black gros grain, 
trimmed with ruffles and knife pleating. 


PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS. 


The most stylish parasols for the coming sum- 
mer are those of black gros grain edged with a 
fall of black thread lace. The gros grain is of 
rich heavy quality, the lining is of thin white, 
black, or gray silk, and the lace may be finest 
Chantilly or the more inexpensive French imita- 
tions. The handles are either light or dark bam- 
boo, or else sticks of ebony, and they have or- 
namental mounting of nickel or silver cut in 
medieval designs. These parasols measure only 
eighteen inches down the gore, and are consider- 
ed far more dressy than the large, full-sized sun 
umbrella, ‘Trimmed with French lace, they cost 
from $8 upward. Many ladies buy the plain 
umbrella and use their own fine lace for trim- 
ming. A chain of nickel or silver is added to 
the handle, and this is passed over the wrist in- 
stead of being strung to the belt in chatelaine 
fashion. These black parasols with lace trim- 
ming are considered especially stylish with black 
silk suits. Another novelty is the cover of écru 
lace for the parasol to correspond with the lace 
to be used for summer over dresses. This lace 
is imported in round and square meshes, and la- 
dies order their parasols to match their costumes, 
choose a foundation of silk like their skirts, such 
as brown, blue, green, or black, and lace of the 
same design as that used for the basque and ta- 
blier. These cost from $6 50 up to $12. 

As sun umbrellas are no longer the first choice, 
they are very much reduced in price. Small ume 
brellas of fine twilled silk, with carnelian, agate, 
or bone handles, or else natural sticks, are sold 
as low as $3 75; these measure only twenty inch- 
es down the gore; the more popular size meas- 
ures twenty-two inches, and costs $4 50 and up- 
ward. Those with paragon frames and pearl 
handles, mounted with blue, green, black, or 
brown twilled silk, cost from $5 50 up. Choice 
English umbrellas, with sticks ornamented with 
=" silver or with ivory, cost from $10 to 

12. 

ABOUT CRINOLINE. 

Among topics most discussed at the late open- 
ings was the rumored revival of crinoline. It 
was said at one house that some of the most 
fashionable customers had ordered hoop skirts, 
and large tournures were readily sold every 
where. Some of the most fashionable modistes 
have no faith in the return of crinoline, as all 
their newly imported dresses have narrow skirts, 
and the Parisiennes at present are wearing very 
moderate tournures. The preference here is for 
elaborate bouffant tournures that extend far 
down, making the dress project sharply out 
quite a distance behind, but so slenderly that 
nothing is added to the sides, and leaving the 
clinging sheath-like front of the dress unchanged. 

VARIETIES. 

Wide rich fringes with fanciful headings trim 
the basques and over-skirts of two-thirds of the 
French dresses importéd this season. Lace-like 
crocheted headings are on some, while others 
have the broad latticed headings of the fringes 
usually seen on Canton crape shawls. There 
are also braid fringes of silk or wool in many 
new designs. 

Worth refuses to abandon jet trimmings, and 
uses them on all his handsomest black silk dress- 
es, over dresses, and wraps. Pingat uses it very 
sparingly, preferring the popular ‘Litan wool braid 
for trimming the rich wraps for which he is fa- 
mous. 

Among the most stylish over dresses are ta- 
bliers and fichu-jackets made of alternate stripes 
of Titan braid and beaded vak lace. They are 





ornamented with a sash and bows of double-faced 
satin ribbon, black on one side, and pale blue, 
cream, or scarlet on the other, 

Batiste of pure sheer linen is now imported in 
pale rose, light blue, and navy blue for suits, 
wrappers, and children’s dresses. It is trimmed 
with open English embroidery done in white on 
the garment. The suits of this fine lawn are 
charming for afternoons in summer. Morning 
wrappers of pink or blue batiste are Gabrielles, 
with basque backs, and sometimes shirred waists. 
They have insertion and edging in rows down 
front and back, and a flounce on the edge is also 
embroidered. 

Byron or sailor collars of the dress material or 
of the silk used for trimming are on many new 
dresses. Sometimes there are two collars, one 
of the plaid wool like the basque, the other of 
silk like the sleeves. Other Byron collars of silk 
are made of fine knife pleatings laid around the 
neck, while still others are rows of crimped 
pleating passing downward, and alternately of 
silk and wool. 

Many plaid basqnes and over-skirts are cut 
hias, and each plaid is made to meet in every 
seam. 

Cravat bows of silk like the dress or its trim- 
ming are made of two long loops, two ends, and 
a strap, all laid in the finest knife pleatings. 
Other cravat bows are merely the silk doubled 
plainly. ‘Three or four such bows trim the front 
of basques, 

The newest plaid suits are shades of green or 
of blue. These are shown only in very fine cam- 
el’s-hair and in the Louisine silk. The popular 
plaid suits are of gray or beige brown shades. 
‘The gay Madras plaids, with colors copied from 
bandana handkerchiefs, are as largely import- 
ed as were Dolly Varden goods two years ago. 
They are in all fabrics, from cheap ginghams up 
to fine twilled silks, «nd promise to find favor at 
the watering-places. At present they are pro- 
nounced too gay for city streets. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
Conne.ty; Messrs. Lorp & ‘lartor; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; and Arnoin, ConsTaBLe, & 
Co. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. A. P. Spracvs, a young lawyer of Troy, 
New York, has been awarded the first prize 
pgp by the British Social Science Association 
‘or the best essay on international arbitration. 
The donor of the prize is Don Da Marcoartv, 
ex-Deputy to the Cortes, in Spain. The prize 
will be presented at the annual Congress of the 
Association, to be held at Brighton, England, in 
October next, and Mr. Spracue will go to Eu- 
rope to receive it. The essay was submitted last 
June, and consisted of about a hundred and fifty 
pages of ‘‘ legal cap” manuscript. Mr. Spracus, 
who isa graduate of Hamilton College, is still a 
young man, and the compliments thus paid to 
him are certainly very valuable ones, 

—HERMANY, the prestidigitateur, was married 
a few days since by Mayor WickHam to an En- 

lish lady named Sersgy. After the ceremony 

ERMANN extracted a roll of bills from the 
Mayor's pocket-book and transferred it to Col- 
onel Prati’s mouth. The Mayor saw the joke, 
but warned the cunning man not to “ play any 
such tricks on Mrs. HERMANN when they went 
home.” 

—The Emperor of Brazil has been elected Cor- 
responding Member of the Academy of Sciences, 
in place of the Russian Admiral WRranGEL, de- 
ceased. There were three candidates—the Em- 

eror, General De Saty, and M. De SHABLzs. 

he Emperor obtained 43 votes, Dz Satyr 7, 
SHABLES 2, 

—It has been reserved for Maine to produce a 
family more remarkable for ge | than any 
at present extant in the States. The family 
dwells in Castine, and consists of one male and 
four females, whose united amount to four 
hundred and ten years, with an average of eighty- 
two. The mother, Mrs. Mary Hasry, is ninety- 
nine; the son-in-law, Mr. Lewis Goopwin, is 
eighty-seven ; the sister-in-law, Mrs. IsaBELLA 
Parks, is eighty-five; the eldest daughter, Mrs. 
Lewis Goopwin, is seventy-two; and the youn- 
gest aoeguies, Miss Lucy MILLIKEN, is sixty- 
seven. They were all born in York County, 
Me*ne, and all live at present, as they have for 
many years, in the same house in the town of 
Parsonsfield. Each member of the family enjoys 
what may be termed excellent health, as they 
have from their birth, and they manage the farm, 
the dairy, etc., as well as ever. 

—The Washington Republican says: ‘‘ We have 
a very distinguished artist visiting our city, Mrs. 
IMOGENE ROBINSON MORRELL. She has studied 
two years in Germany and eleven years in Paris. 
The most celebrated French artists and critics 
pronounce her great works (subjects taken from 
our nation’s history) equal and superior to those 
of Rosa BoNnHEUR and the great French histor- 
ical painter, HoRACE VERNET. Mr. WASHBURNE, 
our minister to France, says that her wonderful 
talent as an artist is acknowledged by the most 
distinguished, that she has conferred honor upon 
our country, that in ber life and walk she has 
illustrated every womanly virtue, and that he 
knows of no lady in Paris who holds a higher 
+g in the regards of all who know her than 

rs. IMoGENE RoprnsoN MorRELL. Our dis- 
tinguished countrywoman and artist,G. V. A. 
HRALY, says, ‘The modesty of the lady you will 
find a striking contrast to her very great merit. 
This lady and her friend, Miss GakDNER, are a 
splendid example of how strong women may be- 
come as artists. They are highly esteemed by 
all the greatest artists of France.’ ”’ 

—Cardinal M‘CLosKEY is just now so much a 
subject of conversation that every thing relating 
to his costume attracts public curiosity. The 
most conspicuous part of this is the hat, which 
is low-crowned, broad-brimmed, and scarlet-col- 
ored. It is never worn but on state occasions. 
The scarlet beretta is worn just as bishops wear 
a purple one and the priests black. When a car- 
dinal pays his obedience to the Pope, he goes in 
a scarlet cassock, rochet, cappa magna, and mo- 
zetta. He is attended on all such occasions by 
his caudatorio (train-bearer). The mozetta is ei- 
ther of white fur or silk, according to the sea- 
son. When a cardinal officiates as a bishop or 
priest, there is no difference in his vestments 
from those of any other bishop or priest. Many 


good people don't believe iu church millinery, 
but every reader of the ». *nows that these 


| words mean something: ‘“‘ And thou shalt make 
| holy garments for Aaron, thy brother, for glory 





and beauty. And thou shalt speak unto all that 
are wise-hearted, whom I have filled with the 
spirit of wisdom, that they may make Aaron’s 
garments to consecrate him, that he may minis- 
ter unto mein the priest’s office. And these are 
the garments which they shall make: a breast- 
plate, and an ephod, and a robe, and a broidered 
coat, a mitre, and a girdle.”’ 

—A foreign gentleman who has been observ- 
ing the social ways of the better class of public 
men in Washington arrives at the conclusion 
that Speaker Buarne is, on the whole, ote of the 
best political leaders and parliamentarians, and 
one of the most effective men in a great public 
body, he has met in this country or in Europe. 
He says also that ‘‘ the home life of Mr. BLaryr, 
though possibly not so rich in artistic elements 
as that of Cart ScHurz, combines all the best 
features of American family life. Plenty of com- 


fort, plenty of independence even for the youn- 
gest of his six children, and a never-failing at- 
tention to their mental and physical develop- 
ment, make his house one of the pleasantest to 


his private friends. The overwhelming pressure 


| of business notwithstanding, Mr. BLAInge is suid 


to attend personally to every detail of the educa- 
tion of his children, and is probably all the more 
fit for this rdle of guide as he has learned to ap- 
preciate the immense value of those higher ac- 
complishments which his own education has left 
him deprived of. I was told by several persons 
interested in this sort of subjects that Mr. 
Bvarne’s and Senator BAYARD’s homes are the 
nearest approach to the ideal type of true Amer- 
ican family life, with perhaps the only point of 
exception that Senator BaYarpD has eleven cbil- 
dren, and this is considered rather too much of 
a good thing, especially by those who are less 
fortunate.” 

—In his volume of Yale Lectures just publish- 
ed by Dopp & MEap, under the title of God’s 
Word through Preaching, the Rev. Jonn Hatt, 
D.D., thus mentions Dr. TayLor’s recent work, 
David, King of Israel, published by Harper & 
BrotHers: “ The ‘ Life of David’ has been fre- 
quently used for expository purposes, nowhere 
more effectively, surely, than in the recent vol- 
ume of Dr. WILLIAM M. TaYLor, the vividness, 
discrimination, and devotedness of whose lect- 
ures entitle them to the careful examination of 
students, and should commend them to the at- 
tention of general readers.”’ 

—Dr. NATHAN ALLEN, of Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, tells of the following instances of two re- 
markably long-lived families within his own 
knowledge, viz., JONATHAN and NeHemtan AL- 
LEN, who were born in Sudbury in 1725, and 
moved to Barre about 1750. The first-named 
had seven children, one dying in infancy, but 
the other six reached the average age of eighty. 
The parents reached the ages of ninety-two and 
eighty-seven. NEHEMIAH ALLEN had ten chil- 
dren—four sons and six daughters—who reached 
respectively these remarkable ages : sixty-seven, 
eighty, eighty, eighty-two, eighty-four, ninety- 
three, ninety-four, ninety-five, ninety-six, ninety- 
six. If the months in each case are added to the 
aggregate, it makes an average for the whole of 
eighty-eight years. If we make an average of 
the five over ninety, it reaches, including the 
months, an average of ninety-five. We question 
whether many such cases of family longevity 
ean be found in the whole history of New En- 
gland. One fact is quite evident, however—that 
their children will come far short of reaching 
such great ages. 

—In the German Parliament poems the first 
man the eye lights on will be Prince FREDERICK 
CHARLES, or Prince ALBERT of Prussia. The lat- 
ter will perhaps be seen shaking hands or chat- 
ting with Mo_TKe, Stetnmetz, or Von FALKEN- 
STEIN, for he affects the military heroes of the 
House rather than the civilians, to whom he 
gives little more than the finger. All grades of 
titled personages are present down to the bar- 
ons; then come the inevitable lawyers, follow- 
ed, it may be, by a host of professors, bankers, 
and merchants—the RoTuscHiLps not disdain- 
ing a seat in the body in which they are likely 
to brush against such socialists as Benet, who 
consider property a theft, and are on the watch 
to get a little of it into their own pockets not- 
withstanding. The Imperial Parliament of the 
last three years has been noted for the increas- 
ing number of the Catholic clergy, from bishop 
to priest, sent thither in the interests of the ul- 
tramontanes to fight Prince Bismarck. They 
form now the great core of the opposition, as 
the Party of the Centre. 

—Dean STANLEY has a very free way of talking 
of persons and things from the pulpit of West- 
minster Abbey, and seldom fails to do so when 
opportunity presents. Recently, in a memorial 
sermon on Sir Cuartes LyYBg.t, he referred to 
his firm religious consistency, and said that he 
followed truth with a sanctified zeal, a child-like 
humility. For discovering, confirming, rectify- 
ing his conclusions, there was no journey he 
would not undertake. From early youth to ex- 
treme old age it.was to him a religious duty fear- 
lessly to correct his own mistakes, and he was 
always ready to receive from others and repro- 
duce that which he had not in himself. In his 
mind science and religion were indivisible. The 
freedom of religious inquiry in the national 
Church, the cause of humanity in the world at 
large, were to him us dear as though they were 
his own personal and peculiar concern. There 
is an unusual solemnity in the thought of his 
passage into the eternal world, on which, as in a 
shadow or mirror, he had so long meditated in 
those long ages of which he was, as it were, the 
first discoverer. The “lofty and melancholy 
strain,” the Ninetieth Psalm, which old tradi- 
tion ascribes to Moses, the Man of God, whether 
it be or not the funeral hymn of the great law- 
giver, well represents the feeling of one grown 
gray with vast experience, who at the close of 
his earthly journeyings contrasts the fleetin 
generations of man with the granite forms o 
the mountains at the feet of which he has wan- 
dered, and contrasts those mountains and man 
alike with Him who existed before, beyond, and 
above them all. It sums up with peculiar force 
the inner life of the Christian philosopher who 
concluded his chief work with the contrast be- 
tween the finite powers of man and the attri- 
butes of an infinite God, and who felt persuaded 
that, after all the discoveries on earth or sea or 
sky, the religious sentiment remained the great- 
est and most indestructible instinct of the hu- 
man race, 
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and White Embroidery. 


Tuts insertion is furnished with rosettes worked in 
white embroidery, and is designed for trimming all 
kinds of lingerie. To work it transfer the design to 
linen, baste white Swiss muslin on the latter, and run 
on point lace braid a quarter of an inch wide along 
the outlines, which is turned over on the corners and 
gathered in the curves. For the connecting bars 
stretch the thread back and forth and cover it with 

button-hole stitches, at the 
same time working in picots, 
observing the __ illustration. 
Fasten the intersecting layers 
of the braid together with in- 
visible stitches. Work the re- 
maining embroidery in half- 
polka stitch, work the wheels 
and lace stitches with fine 
thread, and after finishing the 
work cut away the Swiss 
muslin, as shown by the 
illustration. 
Insertions for Lin- 
gerie.—Point Lace 
Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


To work the in- 
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InsERTION FOR LinceriE.—Pornt Lace 
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stitches and wheels of fine thread. The outer edge 
of the insertion is finished with woven picots. 

The insert: g. 2 is composed of two kinds of 
point lace braid and of woven picots. Having trans- 
ferred the design to linen, run on point lace braid 
woven in medallions through the middle, and edge 
it on both sides with woven picots and point lace 
braid a quarter of an inch wide. Join the rows of 
braid with lace stitches worked with fine thread. 


Chatelaine Bag with Point Lace 

Embroidery. 
Tus black velvet chate- 
laine bag is ornamented with 
point lace embroidery, which 
is worked with two kinds of 
braid woven in medallions 
and one piece of point lace 
braid a quarter of an inch 
wide edged on both sides 
with picots. Transfer 
the design to linen, and 

for the smaller flowers @ 

sew on five, and for the 
larger ones six small 
open-work medallions, 
and sew on close 
medallions for the 
leaves; the coarse 
joining threads of 
the braid form the 


sertion shown by 
Fig. 1 transfer the 
design to linen, and 
run on point lace 
braid along the out- 
lines. Each figure 
is trimmed in the 
“centre with single 
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stems of the leaves. 
For the remaining 
design figures run 
on narrow point lace 
braid, which is gath- 
ered in the curves, 
The figures are fast- 
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medallions of open- 

work point lace 

braid, which are 

fastened with wound 

3 bars of fine thread. 
Fig. 1.—IvsertTi0N The design figures 
For LinceRIF.—PoINT are connected, be- 
Lace EMBROIDERY. sides, with lace 





Fig. 1.—Corner or Borper For Batiste Hanpkercuter.—Point Lace EMBROIDERY. ig. 2.—CoRNER 


ened together with 
hem stitches of fine 
thread, ornamented 
with wheels and sur- 
rounded with picots. 
Separate the em- 
broidery from the 
foundation, and sew 
it on the bag. 


Fig. 2.—INSERTION . 
For Linoerie.—Pornt 
Lace EMBROIDERY, 


or Borper For Batiste HaANDKERCHIEF.—Pornt Lace Emsrorvery,. 
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Ladies’ Parasols, 
Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—Brack Six 
Parasot. This parasol 
is ornamented in English 
embroidery, which is un- 
derlaid with black silk 
gauze. The out- 
er edge is bor- 
dered with black 
guipure _ lace, 
White lustring 
lining, and stick 
of carved black 
stained wood. 

Fig. 2.—Fawn- 
COLORED PoULT 
pe Sor Para- 
sot. This par- 
asol is lined with 

lustring 
bordered 
with lace on the 
outer edge. A 
bow of gros grain 




























Fig. 83.—Gray Povutt pe Sore Parason, 


ribbon an inch and three-quarters wide and lace 
trims the parasol, as shown by the illustration. 
Stick of carved brown stained wood. 

Fig. 3.—Gray Povutt pe Som Parasor. 
This parasol is lined with white lustring, and 


fringe are knotted. On the outside is fastened a 
ring covered with poult de soie, which is trimmed 
with a bow of gray gros grain ribbon. The stick 
is of carved black stained wood. 

Fig. 4.—Btack Gros Grain Parasor. 
This parasol is braided with black soutache, and 
edged with black guipure lace. Cut away the 
material between the design figures, as shown 
by the illustration, and underlay the embroidery 
with black silk gauze. White lustring lining, 
and stick of yellowish horn. 


Parasol-Fan, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue case of this fan is covered with blue sat- 
in, and trimmed with silk fringe of the same 
color as shown by the illustration. It is fur- 
nished, besides, with metal rings and a hook, by 


Fig. 1.—Brack Sirk PaRasot. 


PARASOL- 


CLosED. 


| means of which it is attached to the belt. 
edged with guipure lace into which strands of. | 





Fan.—Openenp. 
[See Fig. 2.] 








Fig. 2. 


Fan. 


The 
handle of the parasol, which may be drawn out 
of the case, is furnished with a fan of blue silk, 
and on the end are fastened whalebones and 
bands of blue silk elastic braid. 


Promenade Fan, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue frame of this fan is of black polished 
wood, and is covered with black satin. The fan 
is embroidered with silk of various colors as 
shown by the illustration, and is bordered on the 
outer edge with a black satin ruffle pinked in 
scallops. In the centre of the fan fasten a cord 
furnished with a tassel and a ring; the latter is 
slipped over the fan in closing it. 


Alphabet.—White Embroidery. 
Tuts alphabet is designed especially for ba- 
tiste handkerchiefs. 


For each letter underlay 











Fig. 1.—Promenave * 







Fig. 1.—Parasoi- 
OPENED. 





ALPHABET.—WHITE EMBROIDERY. 





Fig. 2. 
PROMENADE 
AN. 
Crosep. 


the foundation with batiste, ran the outlines with 
fine embroidery cotton, and edge them in half- 
polka stitch. The ornaments of the letters are 
worked in satin and half-polka stitch. 


Corners of Borders for Batiste Hand- 
kerchiefs.—Point Lace Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 268. 

To work these borders transfer the designs to 
linen, baste the batiste on the latter, run on 
point lace braid a quarter of an inch wide along 
the outlines, and for the bars stretch the thread 
back and forth, and cover it with button-hole 
stitches. Fasten the edges of the point lace braid 
on the batiste with half-polka stitches, and work 
the wheels with fine thread. ‘The borders are 
finished on the outer edge with button-hole stitch 


Fig. 2.—Fawn-co.torep Pout 
DE Sorm Parasov. 





(See Fig. 1.] 4 





scallops. After finishing the 
embroidery cut away the ba- 
tiste underneath the bars on 
the wrong side, 











Insertion for Lingerie. 
Point Lace Embroidery. 
See illustration on p. 268. 
HAVING _ trans- 
ferred the design to 
linen, run on nar- 
row point lace braid 
edged on both sides 
with picots for the 
middle of the in- 
sertion, and for the 
leaflets sew on sin- 
gle close medall- 
ions. For the thick 
bars stretch the 
thread back and 
forth several times, 
and cover it with 
button-hole stitch- 
es; for the fine bars 


Fig. 4.—Brack Gros Grais Parasot. 


stretch a single thread, going forward, and wind 
it with the same thread going back. Fasten 
the intersecting points of the braid with several 
stitches of fine thread. ‘The insertion is bor- 
dered on the outer edge with wide point lace 
braid. 





FRENCH POLISH. 


HE readers of the Bazar may be glad to 

know how the fine original polish of furni- 
ture may be restored, especially in the case of 
such articles as pianos, fancy tables, cabinets, 
lacquered ware, etc., which have become ter- 
nished by use. Make a polish by putting half 
an ounce of shellac, the same quantity of gum- 
lac, and a quarter of an ounce of gum-sandarac 
into a pint of spirits of wine. Put them all to- 
gether in a stone bottle near the fire, shaking it 
very often. As soon as the gums are dissolved 
it is ready for use. Now make a roller of wool- 
en rags—soft old broadcloth will do nicely—put 
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a little of the polish on it, and also a few drops 
of linseed-oil. Rub the surface to be polished 
with this, going round and round, over a small 
space at a time, until it begins to be quite smooth. 
Then finish by a second rubbing with spirits of 
wine and more of the polish, and your furniture 
will have a brilliant lustre, equal to new. 





HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 


Br MISS BRADDON, 


Author of “ Lost for Love,” “ A Strange World,” “To 
the Bitter End,” “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ The 
Lovels of Arden,” “‘ Aurora Floyd,” etc. 


CHAPTER XI.—(Continued.) 


Tue next day is the 4th of June, Speech-day 
at Eton. Herman and the curate have made 
an engagement with the two ladies to take them 
down to Windsor by rail, and show them the 
castle and park, the river and college, St. George's 
Chapel, and, in short, all the lions of the -most 
delightful show-place in the world. These inno- 
cent Cambrians have never seen the medi«val 
pile, royalty’s only royal abode, nor the Forest, 
nor Virginia Water, nor the schools which Henry 


dition. 
They are to start directly after breakfast, ar- 


chapel, drive in the Forest and walk by the placid 
waters of Virginia, lunch at the Wheatsheaf, then 
back to Windsor, where Herman is to charter a 
wherry and row them up to Surly Hall. He pro- 

ses a dinner at the Castle or White Hart, but 
the ladies prefer returning to a tea-dinner in 
Lima Crescent, and Herman is content to accept 
the tea-dinner, looking forward to the friendly 
evening afterward. 

He wonders at himself a little on the morning 
of the 4th—a gracious June morning, with the 
balmy breath of summer sweetening the air— 
wonders that he, of all men, should be looking 
forward with delight to the prospect of escorting 
two country-bred females through the familiar 
glades of Windsor, or rowing them on gentle 
‘Thames, performing, in fact, all those functions 
which he has been wont to ascribe solely to the 
tame-cat species. ‘‘ Love makes tame cats of 
the best of us,” he says to himself apologetically. 
**Samson and Hercules, Pericles, Nero, all in 
the same boat. Dear Dewrance! How nice it 
is of him to lend himself to our pleasures, know- 
ing, as he must know, that his portion will be 
Mrs. Williams.” 

Happy morning, in the fair June sunlight, 
which glorifies even the prosaic Paddington plat- 
form, with its labyrinthine lines going to all cor- 
ners of the earth; its bewildering ticket-offices ; 
its mountainous piles of luggage, and all-pervad- 
ing porters with tracks, Editha and Mrs. Will- 
jams meet the two gentlemen at the station: 
the elder lady glorious in silver gray moiré and a 
black lace shawl; the younger in some simple 
straw-colored fabric, pale and cool, and a rustic- 
looking Dunstable hat. which might be what 
milliners call ‘‘ trying” to a less perfect face. 

Herman has secured a compartment—has 
taken the tickets. There is no bewilderment, 
no going astray upon platforms that lead to Mil- 
ford Haven or Exeter. The bell rings, and anon 
they are gliding smoothly out of grimy London, 
away to the fair clover-scented meadows, to the 
winding river. 

Dewrance is in his glory ; a conscientious per- 
formance in the tame-cat line is always ing 
to him. He devotes himself to the business of 
the me | as seriously as if his future bishopric de- 
pended on his exact nee of it—as if a 
deanery in the immediate present hung on his 
faithful service. He explains to the ladies what 
they have to see and how they ought to see it: 

ves them a concise historical and archeological 

re about the castle, diversified by anecdotes 
of Charles IL. and George IV., who seem to have 
fastened themselves on to the immortal fabric as 
barnacles upon some stately ship. He branches 
off upon an ecclesiastical line after this, and ex- 
pounds the splendors of the chapel; but in the 
midst of his discourse contrives to point out all 
interesting or remarkable objects which they hap- 
pen to pass, till the massive basilica of the Nor- 
man kings rises in its stony grandeur before their 
view. 

Herman has done nothing but sit in his corner 
and look at Editha all the time, and has been in- 
finitely content, Once or twice she has stolen a 
little look at him, as much as to say, ‘‘ Are you 
interested ?” or, “‘ I hope he is not boring you.” 
But their eyes have met each time, and hers 
have been withdrawn in a gentle confusion, a shy 
surprise, O Love, seeing thy youth is so sweet, 
whence comes the bitter in thine after-years ? 

They “do” the castle conscientiously—St. 
George’s Chapel, the terrace above the slopes, 
where the finest seringas in England are breath- 
ing their delicate sweetness to the noontide sun. 

“* Remind you of orange blossoms, don’t they?” 
says Dewrance to Editha, in his matter-of-fact 

z3 *. ‘*Hope I may have the pleasure of offi- 
vols. . ‘vhen you wear that kind of thing.” 
= eo cag and — sprig, an au- 
rman iv. igh treason or lése-ma} no 
“a — is ~ » Editha. = 
doubt, and givesitw — she day of orange blos- 

+ Will you keep it til.” sakes the little flow. 
soms?” he asks; and as she «. ‘ong look is as 
er their eyes meet, and that one”), it were 
the seal of their love—a promise wh. death 
perjury to break, an engagement which 
alone could dissolve. ‘ : 

«The next thing to think about is a fly with 
a good horse,” says Dewrance, who has been 
showing Mrs. Williams a monster gun, and ex- 

iaining the process of firing the same. ‘‘ We 
ven't too much time if you want to see Eton 











and the river after lunch. Virginia Water and 
the Forest will take two hours.” 

‘Thus, with agreeable briskness, startling the 
lovers from their day-dream, Mr. Dewrance leads 
them in triumph to the high street, where he 
and Herman devote themselves to the study of 
horseflesh as ardently as if they were going to 
speculate in the purchase of one of those useful 
hacks which adorn the street under the castle 
wall, 

After a sharp scrutiny they select a straight- 
limbed animal attached to a decent and roomy 
landau, and in this vehicle drive into the Long 
Walk, where the elms are in their early summer 
beauty, Dewrance still discoursing cheerfully, 
encouraged thereto by Cousin Juliana, who hangs 
upon his words, and stimulates conversation with 
frequent exclamations and ejaculations, Editha 
and Herman sitting opposite each other, wrapped 
in sweetest silence, the stelen sprig of seringa 
fastened on the girl’s breast. 

‘They are in the Forest, when their charioteer 
inquires with friendly solicitude whether they 
would not like to see the ‘‘rottendendrums.” 
They will have to get out and walk a bit, he in- 
forms them, but it is a sight worth seeing—your 
flyman having a rooted preference for those sights 
which necessitate his fare’s leaving the vehicle 
for an hour or so, whereby the flyman may put a 


| nose- on his steed, and re; himself in the 
VI. founded for deserving lads of humble con- | — ron 


sun for a while, placidly idle. 
“The Rhododendron Walk!” exclaims Dew- 


y | rance; ‘of course, a thing you ought to see, and 
rive at Windsor by eleven o'clock, see castle and | 


in perfection just now. Yes, coachman, you can 
stop for the rhododendrons.” 

They drive to a wooden gate—rustic, unpre- 
tending—alight, and enter a paradise of purple 
and green—a verdant alley between high walls 
of rhododendrons, which have grown to absolute 
trees, Birds are singing, bees humming; for 
the rest there is silence as in a world newly made, 
solitude as on the shores of the Amazon. 

‘* How lovely!” exclaim the ladies, simulta- 
neously, 

** Yes, it’s pretty, isn’t it? You don’t get this 
kind of thing in Wales. This is royal; the 
bushes were planted by Queen Charlotte.” 

** What a pity they're all one color!” says Mrs. 
Williams, who looks at rhododendrons as rhodo- 
dendrons, and would like to see the last varieties 
of the nursery-man’s culture in this century-old 
avenue, 

**Oh, Juliana, how can you find fault with any 
thing so perfectly lovely !” 

** My dear, if there were a few of those white 
ones, or the rose-colored which we saw at Kew, 
interspersed, you know, it would certainly height- 
en the effect.” 

Mrs, Williams is a slow walker, and, in faith- 
ful attendance upon her, the curate soon finds 
himself left ever so far behind by those other 
two, who wander on, and are out of sight before 
Cousin Juliana has succeeded in distinguishing 
a squirrel, which he has politely pointed out to 
her, frisking in the wooded background which 
breaks upon them here and there through a gap 
in the rhododendrons. 

Those other two are out of ear-shot very soon, 
alone, as Adam and Eve in Paradise, and as for- 
getful of the rest of the world as if they had been 
indeed Adam and Eve, and the mass of mankind 
an affair of the remote future. Herman’s silence 
is over. They are together among the flowers, 
with the lark singing shrilly sweet above their 
heads in the cloudless blue—alone as they have 
- been since vaguest fancies grew to strongest 
jove. 

“*Editha, you wear that flower for my sake. 
Does it mean that you will wear the orange bloom 
for no one but me? Answer yes, darling; for 
none but me—all unworthy of your love, but chos- 
en because I love so well. Look at me, Editha 
—answer, sweet. My happiest thought in look- 
ing forward to this day was the thought that we 
might be alone together for a little while. Our 
moments together are so brief.” 

She can not answer him just yet. One little 
hand plays nervously with the spray of seringa, 
her eyelids droop over the soft gray eyes. He 
sees the dark lashes tremble en the rich bloom 
of her cheek before that lovely blush dies away 
and leaves her pale. 

**Editha, are you angry with me for having 
dared to hope? I know I am not worthy of you, 
that I am your inferior in all that is highest and 
best in mind or heart. I have known that from 
the day we met—from that happy summer hour, 
nearly a year ago, when we sat on the margin of 
the fountain, and you talked to me of my profes- 
sion with that sweet serious air of yours which 
made me think of Hypatia. But I love you, 
dear; and true love must stand for virtues that 
I have not. I will love and honor you all the 
days of my life, and my nature shall be exalted 
by its union with yours. Dearest, you have the 
prettiest way of lecturing me sometimes; you 
inspire me with loftier desires, you elevate the 
mere thirst of success to a grand and pure am- 
bition. Love, will you take my life into your 
hands, be my teacher, my guide, the gentle ruler 
of my days and thoughts? That wide word wife 
includes all the rest. Will you be my wife, 
Editha ?” 

He has taken the hand that hung loose at her 
side—the hand that he longed so to take last 
year at Lochwithian—taken possession of it ut- 
terly, as if it were an unconsidered trifle belong- 
ing to him. 

; * If I thought your life would be better or hap- 
pier,” she falters, only able to approach the aw- 
ful question in a lateral direction. 

** It will be—happier, better, brighter, and ever 
so much longer ; for if you were to reject me I 
should make short work of the wretched remnant 
of my ex quander it on riotous nights, 
bn.™ it out in a blaze of gas; devote my days to 
billiara.s, my nights to tobacco, sleeplessness, and 
green tea. You mean yes, Editha, I shall see 
the waxen orange flowers in your dark hair— 








worn for me—for me, the king of men on that 
glad day. Darling, you love me a little, you 
will bear with me a little. You will take me, 
faulty as 1 am—trust me with your young life, 
believe in me and in my future, which shall be 
bright for your dear sake, if labor and ambi- 
tion can brighten it, Love, you are all my own 
—this trembling hand answers best.” 

His arm is round her, and she is drawn to his 
heart in the sweet summer solitude. Her head 
lies there for one blessed moment, while his lips 
seal their betrothal—the first masculine lips, save 
her father's, that have kissed her since she was a 
child—a kiss of sacred promise, never to be for- 
gotten, sealing her for his own. 

The contract being thus ratified, her next 
thought is of her sister. 

‘* Ruth will be so sorry,” she says, regretfully. 

“Sorry that I have won you, my sweet? 
Can Ruth be so unkind ?” 

‘**Sorry for a marriage that will separate me 
from her. You must live in London always, 
must you not?” 

**For a journalist and author who wishes to 
do the best for himself, London is the only field. 
The Lake poets managed to write at three days’ 
journey from the metropolis, but they did not 
make their fortunes. Southey would have been 
a rich man if he had lived in the Temple and 
written for the daily press,” 

** We must live in London, then, Herman?” 
How sweet that plural pronoun to the lover's 
ear! ‘And Ruth will be alone at the Priory.” 

** Why should she live alone, if your society is 
essential to her happiness? Let her home be 
with us.” 

“* Dear Herman, how good of you to propose 
it! But I do not think she would leave Loch- 
withian on any account.” 

“*Then she loves Lochwithian better than she 
loves you, and as I love you better than all the 
world, I must have the most right to you.” 

“*She may come and stay with us sometimes,” 
says Editha. It seems quite a natural thing to 
speak of their future already, though it is but a 
minute since love has spoken boldly. 

** She shall have loving welcome, let her come 
when she may,” replies Herman, careless of all 
things in this blissful moment. 

They walk side by side between the rhododen- 
drons, her hand drawn through his arm and held 
there, as if it were never to be released from that 
strong grasp. A backward glance shows him the 
curate and Cousin Juliana still afar, but in sight, 
warning him that there mus: be no farther dem- 
onstrations of victorious love. € 

** My darling, do you know that when first we 
met I was absolutely afraid of you? I can hard- 
ly believe, at this blessed moment, with this dear 
hand in mine, that you are really the young lady 
I came to see at Lochwithian—the serious young 
lady, sworn ally of the Church, a curate in pet- 
ticoats, whom i approached with admiring awe, 
and in whom every touch of sweetness and wom- 
anliness was an exquisite surprise.” 

** Need a woman be less womanly for giving 
some thought to serious things, and for trying— 
ever so feebly at best—to do her duty ?” 

** Dearest, you have answered that question by 
your own example—she need not. ‘The woman- 
liest woman I know is she whose hand I hold. 
I know that I am not good enough for you, dear, 
but I do not fear your goodness. ‘Take my life 
into your hands, and make it better if you can— 
happier, sweeter, you can not fail to make it.” 

Hereupon they slacken their pace and let Cous- 
in Juliana overtake them, ‘‘scant of breath,” 
like the Danish prince, and finding balmy June 
too much for her. So they leave the rhododen- 
dron wood and drive on to Virginia Water, and 
wander—Herman and Editha always side by 
side—on the verdant margin of that placid lake, 
and hear the birds singing in the silent woods, 
and pour out sweet confessions of mutual feei- 
ing, telling each other how first, when first, 
tremulous as a new-fledged bird, the thrilling 
thought awoke in each breast that this was love. 
Dewrance, resigned, and bearing himself with 
the magnanimity of a Damon, sees and under- 
stands all, and bears the burden of Cousin Juli- 
ana, and orders the luncheon, and makes the 
salad, and charters the boat by-and-by, and se- 
cures a compartment for the return journey, and 
carves chickens and tongue, and hands tea-cups, 
and compounds claret-cup at the evening meal, 
and is altogether the best of fellows, as Herman 
tells him when they leave Lima Crescent, and walk 
beneath summer star-shine to Bolivia Gardens. 

** You're a dear cia fellow, Dewrance, a gen- 
uine thoreugh-going friend; and I feel as if I 
owe you in some sort the beginning of my hap- 

iness, It’s all right, my dear boy, and I—well, 
Pm a great deal luckier than I deserve to be.” 

** As if I didn’t know that. I thought you 
would bring matters to a crisis to-day. Curious, 
rather, that it should end so, after your very em- 

hatic observations at Llandrysak ; but I never 
oe a man protest his unfitness for any: partic- 
ular woman without his ending by falling in love 
with that very woman. No, I am not surprised ; 
a little sorry, perhaps, knowing both of you pret- 
ty well, and seeing what you saw so clearly at 
the outset, the want of harmony in your lives.” 

**Can not my life become better under her in- 
fluence ?” 

**That’s an open question. A man so self- 
contained as you is hardly a likely subject for a 
wife's influence. She may take the color of her 
thoughts from you, but I doubt if she'll ever suc- 
ceed in changing the color of yours. Have you 
told her your opinions, by-the-way ?” 

** About what ?” 

**Upon the subject you have freely discussed 
with me; a trifle, and beside the question, per- 
haps, iz your mind, but to her the one thing 
needful. Have you told her your estimate of 
Christianity ?” 

“*T have asked her to be my wife, and she has 
answered yes,” says Herman. ‘‘I did not ac- 





company the question with a concise confession 
of faith, or want of faith—did not read myself in 
with the thirty-nine articles of my particular 
creed. . I don’t know what High-Church people 


may do under similar circumstances, or what you 
would expect from me.” 

**T think it would have been the act of an hon- 
est = to tell her the truth. Faith is her strong 
roc »”» 


“*T shall never assail its foundations. It is for 
re spiritual millionaire to make converts. The 

nkrupt in spiritual things asks no man to share 
his destitution,” 


Three days after the Windsor expedition the 
squire returns to Lochwithian with his women- 
kind; and before that return every thing is ar- 
ranged. Direfully disappointed at first that the 
son-in-law presented to him should be a litera 
adventurer instead of a landed quidieaas late 
to understand the promise of Herman’s career, 
recognizing but little advantage in present repu- 
tation or future glory—he is angry with Cousin 
Juliana for her carelessness, with himself for his 
blindness, with Editha for her infatuation, and 
with Herman for his presumption. Reluctantly, 
finding Editha firm as rock, he gives way, and 
submits dolefully to Love's stern decree. It is 
hardly a relief to him to hear that Herman has 
saved a few thousands, and is willing to insure 
his life for a like sum, and settle capital and in- 
surance policy on Editha, or that he estimates 
his income roughly as two thousand per annum. 

**Don't call it income, my dear fellow,” says 
the squire, testily. ‘‘If you had the gout in 
your hand to-morrow, the income would stop.” 

‘* Not necessarily. I would dictate to a short- 
hand writer. One of Scott's best novels was 
dictated from a sick-bed.” 

‘“*Pshaw! You may have softening of the 
brain, or the public humor may change—your 
novels prove a drug in the market. Call your 
present earnings what you please, Mr. Westray, 
so long as you don’t call them income.” 

**So be it,” replies Herman. ‘‘I am not 
afraid of the future with Editha for my wife.” 

** Whoever heard of a man being afraid of the 
future when he wants to get married !” exclaims 
Mr. Morcombe. ‘‘ A lawyer's clerk will marry 
on sixty pounds a year without being afraid of 
the future, though the future may mean six hun- 
gry children. People never are afraid of the fu- 
ture when they want to indulge themselves in the 
present.” 

After much bemoaning about Vivian Hether- 
idge, whose ultimate union with Editha he has 
looked upon as a settled thing, the squire gives 
his melancholy consent. Herman is to settle all 
he can settle upon Editha, and Editha’s two hun- 
dred a year is to be tied up as tightly as many- 
worded legal documents can tie it—to which con- 
ditions Herman agrees rejoicingly. 

Happy interval between the day of betrothal 
and the sad hour of parting. ‘The lovers spend 
the greater part of those three days together in 
unrestrained companionship, Cousin Juliana look- 
ing on placidly, having taken her scolding meek- 
ly from the squire, and being at heart devoted to 
the lovers. These three perambulate that Ty- 
burnian suburb, with its endless labyrinth of 
streets and crescents and gardens and terraces, 
looking for that archetypal house in which the 
young couple are to set up their household gods, 
and inaugurate the awful mystery of domestic 
life. They talk of it as lightly, both of them, as 
if it were a summer holiday, rather than the sol- 
emn thing it is, committing them to manifold re- 
sponsibilities, opening the doors of a world full 
of perils and pains and sorrows. Single, these 
two young lives are like a ship lying in harbor, 
safe from winds and waves; married, they will 
resemble the same ship far out at sea, tempest- 
tossed, fighting the elements, with desperate odds 
against her. 

They are not looking for the actual house in 
which they are to live, but only for the kind of 
house they will require—so that the actual choice 
may be simplified by-and-by. ‘It is mach too 
soon for thinking about a house,” says Editha. 

‘*Not at all too soon,” protests Herman. 
‘* What is there to delay our marriage? If you 
knew what an unsettled, purposeless being I shall 
be until our life begins, you would not be so cruel 
as protract my misery.’ 

*‘T want Ruth to get used to the idea of losing 
me,” replies Editha. ‘* You can come to Loch- 
withian when your book is finished, you know.” 

“That will be before August. What do you 
say to our being married in September ?” 

‘* September in next year?” 

**No, my fair tyrant, September next—the 
September for whose guns the innocent young 
partridges are fattening.” 

**Oh, Herman, I must have one more Christ- 
mas at home. All the poor people look forward 
to Christmas.” 

**Coals and blankets,” interjects Herman, 
skeptically. 

** And we have an evening for the school-chil- 
dren—blindman’s-buff and a magic lantern ; and 
Ruth’s sofa is carried down to the hall, and she 
gives away the clothing we have made in the 
autumn. I must have one more Christmas at 
Lochwithian, Herman.” 

“‘You shall, darling. We will go down and 
spend Christmas there together, if your papa will 
have us; and you shall distribute the frocks and 
muffetees, and the children shall give three cheers 
for my bonny young bride, till the old rafters 
ring.” 

He means to have his way, this happy lover, 
though he is content to say no more just yet. 
They roam up and down, looking at houses which 
bear a remarkable family resemblance to one an- 
other, the very cornices sprouting out into the 
sume architectural piccalilli, a school of ornament 
which seems the result of a profound study of 
the cauliflower tribe. ‘The mantel-pieces look as 
if they had all been dug out of the same quarry, 
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and chipped into shape by the same masons— 
mottled marble, like Castile soap, in the dining- 
rooms; statuary marble, with a little more of the 
cauliflower decoration, in the drawing-rooms. 
Papers alike—graining alike—general newness 
and tendency to inking in the wood-work 
alike. 

Herman sighs despondently as they stand in 
the drawing-room of the sixteenth house, the aft- 
ernoon sun glaring in upon them through three 
long plate-glass windows set flat in the wall. 

«There's a sad want of individuality in your 
modern dwelling-house,” he says. ‘‘'Too windy 
for a house, too fine for a factory or a jail. I 
haven't seen my ideal house yet, Editha. Have 

‘ou ?” 
Editha owns that the Bayswater dwellings are 
uninteresting. 

‘*My fove, you would go mad in a vapid square 
box of this kind, after Lochwithian Priory. We 
must look farther afield.” 

‘* There is plenty of time, Herman.” 

**Yes, between this and September. 
would you like to live by the water?” 

Editha hasn't the least idea which water he 
means. ; 

**On the banks of the Thames—by that river 
we were on the otherday. ‘There are some nice 
old places at Putney and Fulham and Chiswick 
—houses that people have lived and died in—not 
newly-run-up packing-cases smelling of damp 
mortar.” 

** Indeed, Herman, I should like to live wher- 
ever you would be happiest,” replies Editha, a 
wife already in self-abnegation and submission ; 
**and I think an old-fashioned cottage by that 
lovely river would be ever so much nicer than 
Bayswater, where the streets and terraces are so 
dreadfully long and straight.” 

Cousin Juliana suggests that water is general- 
ly damp, and that a river-side residence and 
rheumatism go together in her mind. 

“Dear Juliana, we are only talking at ran- 
dom. ‘There is plenty of time for Herman to 
change his mind again and again.” 

** Of course,” says Herman; “‘ but I shall ex- 
plore Fulham the day after to-morrow notwith- 
standing.” 

To-morrow is to see their parting—not a sad 
one, though it is pain to part for ever so brief a 
span. Herman promises to come to Lochwithian 
at the end of July. He will finish his book by 
that time. He means to work double tides—to 
dash off a new piece for the Frivolity in the in- 
tervals of his more serious labor. He feels infi- 
nite responsibilities upon him, but not as a bur- 
den—rather as an armor which must make him 
invincible in the fight. 

**You can't imagine how light my work will 
seem to me, Editha, henceforward,” he says, in 
those too brief moments which they have to 
themselves at the station. ‘‘I shall have my 
goal before me now. Until now I have had 
only an indefinite spasmodic desire to get on, for 
my own sake—an ambition so utterly selfish that 
it seemed a vice rather than a virtue. Hence- 
forward I labor for you. ‘That thought will re- 
new my strength. I shall work as well as I did 
years ago, when I knew my mother’s comfort de- 
— on my pen. I have given hostages to 

ortune.” 

And thus they kiss and part. 


(to BE CONTINUED.) 


How 











PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorREsPONDENT. } 


VENTS have justified my predictions. The 

costume is not abandoned, and every thing 

in preparation for spring and summer guarantees 
it an existence of long duration. 

Nearly all the materials, as I have said before, 
are made in two patterns, intended to be com- 
bined in order to compose a single costume. 
Plain material will be used for the jupon and 
sleeves, and a plaid that harmonizes with it in 
color for the tablier and corsage. All light wool- 
en goods suitable for spring, as well as open- 
worked goods and gauzes for. summer, are made 
with a view to this combination—the waist and 
tablier alike, the sleeves of a different color, cor- 
responding with the under-skirt. According to 
law and prophecy, this will be the uniform al- 
most universally worn. 

Some of the new materials manufactured for 
summer wear are beautiful. One of the most at- 
tractive is. called cotte de mailles, It is semi- 
transparent, and calls to mind the steel coats of 
mail worn by the cavaliers of the Middle Ages. 
Then we have a goods called riviére, which is 
thin and cloud-like, and the Viei/lerie Louis X V. 
Besides these we have damask lawn, plaided 
lawns, and summer damask by way of new fab- 
rics for summer. All these are used only for 
the tablier and corsage, with the jupon and 
sleeves of a different material. 

Dressrs.—The tablier has finally won a vic- 
tory over the polonaise, and superseded it almost 
entirely. It is worn with nearly all costumes, 
trimmed in numberless different ways and infi- 
nitely various in design. Sometimes it is droop-, 
ed quite low on the right side and disappears al- 
together on the left, terminating in irregular 
sashes, one of which is long, the other short ; one 
round or pointed, the other square. In truth, 
the whole toilette, and each of its details, em- 
braces nowadays an amount of irregularity and 
fanciful arrangement never before dreamed of. 
This is carried to the test extreme. Very 
often the tablier is only a simple scarf attached 
to the lower part of the waist, carried round the 
skirt, and terminating in a large knot or some 
fantastic style of drapery. 

This irregularity and caprice in the fashion of 
making dresses is not without its dangers. A 
lady who does not feel secure about her own 
good taste and judgment or those of her dress- 
maker should be careful about adopting any of 





these fantastic costumes. Buta single step, and 
the toilette becomes ridiculous. 

For walking in the morning, the jupons will be 
worn short, but, at the same time not so short 
as has been the "stom heretofore, as they now 
touch the ground. For the promenade and for 
visiting, the jupon demi-longue will be worn. It 
is plain in front, and tightly drawn over the hips, 
but at the back it suddenly spreads out something 
after the manner of an immense fan. Among 
the costumes demi-longues, some are made with- 
out trimming, and buttoned up the middle of 
the back ; others made in the same way are but- 
toned at the side. 

Waists are, for the most part, entirely plain, 
though they are sometimes ornamented with a 
collar or a small fichu of the same material as 
the dress. 

With the demi-long costume no collar is worn, 
but a narrow bustle just at the waist. For — 
long trains there is a contrivance employed call- 
ed the tournure @ y 

The following is the description of a toilette 
that will be very popular for the early spring, and 
for cold or rainy days during the summer: 

Watxine Costume.—Jupon of black taffeta 
ornamented with ruches of black cashmere. 
‘These ruches are bound with faille, either blue 
or gray-blue, rose or garnet, light or medium- 
colored green. ‘Tablier of black cashmere very 
long, trimmed with ruches of black taffeta, bound 
with faille of the same color as those upon the 
jupon. ‘The waist of cashmere en cuirasse, the 
sleeves of taffeta. A Dolman of black cashmere 
is worn with this costume. The bonnet is of 
black straw, trimmed with black velvet and 
feathers of the same color as that employed to 
bind the ruches. 

Trave tine Costume.—The following toilette 
is in preparation for a young lady who will be 
married next month: Jupon of 5 ca te dété 
(a very fine woolen goods, either plain or striped), 
color medium gray, and trimmed with a single 
large flounce deeper in the back than in the front. 
Tablier of the same material, bordered with a 
wide bias fold of limousine, with shaded brown 
and blue stripes. This tablier is canght togeth- 
er behind with large bows of brown ribbon mixed 
with blue. The outside garment is a pelerine 
confined at the back and ornamented with a 
hood. It is of the same material as the dress, 
and trimmed like it with the striped limousine. 
The bonnet is of gray straw, front slightly project- 
ing. It is lined with blue faille, and trimmed 
with brown ribbons. 

Drsyer Tortettre.—The jupon of mauve taf- 
feta, trimmed half-way to the waist with flounces 
from four to five inches wide. They are headed 
with a bias pleating two to three inches in width, 
terminating in a ruche. Then they are divided 
perpendicularly by a bias fold of violet-colored 
taffeta three inches wide, edged with white lace. 
The tablier is of violet taffeta cut very straight, 
and fastened into the second seam of the jupon 
on the right side. On the left it is drawn up 
and attached to the waist slightly toward the 
back. It is trimmed with two rows of white lace 
separated by a mauve ruffle. The corsage en 
armure, of violet taffeta, is open to the waist, 
disclosing a white pleating of crépe lisse caught 
together with bowsof mauveribbon. Thesleeves 
are mauve, with violet bands. At the wrists there 
are violet ruffles and white lace. 

Country TorteTres.—Under the name of 
Tabliers de Jardin the following costumes will 
become very general for country wear. The 
tablier is made of cotton materials such as toile 
de Vichy. 1t comes in black and white stripes 
or light and dark blue ground striped with white. 
These goods are a little coarse, but when made 
up and prettily trimmed either with a heavy 
white lace or velvet ribbon of the same color as 
the darker stripe, the effect is very elegant. The 
waists are made @ plastron (breastplate) with bre- 
telles or a long pointed basque. Such costumes 
will be very suitable for the country, and will be 
very generally worn during the coming summer. 

A great many elegant toilettes for hotels and 
watering-places will be made in white materials, 
such as lawn, riviére, etc. When made of plain 
material the trimmings will be ruches, flounces, 
and puffs ornamented not with lace, but bands 
of tulle or Brussels blonde about half an inch 
wide. When the material is open-worked like 
the riviére the trimmings will be made of fine 
muslin simply hemmed on the edge. These over 
dresses are all worn with jupons of taffeta of light 
and brilliant colors, or plain-colored foulards. 
The corsage is high at the throat, and covered 
with the material of the tablier. 

The Capeline (broad-brimmed or garden hat) 
should always harmonize with the costume, that 
is to say, it should be made of the same material 
that is used for the over dress, and lined with 
that of the jupon. The parasol is also subject to 
the same rule. This fashion, or rather this rage 
for harmony, continues to tyrannize over femi- 
nine toilettes. ‘This mode, exacting that the 
outside garment, the bonnet, the umbrella, the 
fan, even the boots and stockings, shall match 
with the costume, is one of the most charming, 
but at the same time most expensive and trouble- 
some, fashions that we have ever had. It is to 
this we owe the number and dimensions of the 
boxes a lady has in her train, not only when she 
undertakes a journey, but even when making a 
visit at the house of a friend. It seems neces- 
sary, in fact, to have as many different bonnets, 
gloves, parasols, fans, boots, and stockings as 
one has dresses. Toilettes aye usually changed 
three times a day, and very fashionable ladies do 
not care to wear the same costume many times 
during a single visit. 

Mantecets.—Small mantles or mantelets 
having more or less the shape of fichus will be 
fashionable. Dolmans will still be worn, and 
tight-fitting vests without sleeves. Plaited scarfs 
adjusted to the form of the shoulders will also be 
a favorite style. 





Bonnets.—These are absolutely indescriba- 
ble. ‘The head-coverings of every division of 
the human race scattered throughout the earth 
are copied nowadays in the shape of bonnets. 
There is no exception. We have the straw hat 
of the negro, the Japanese bonnet, the Chinese, 
the Auvergnat, and the Bressau. ‘There is the 
Van Dyck, the Rubens, and the Stuart. Be- 
sides, we have the Puritan bonnet. All these 
different styles are seen about the streets. No- 
where does fashion show more individuality and 
unrestrained fancy than in the bonnets that are 
fashionable to-day. ‘The trimmings are equally 
various and fantastic. Every thing seems to be 
worn—branches with birds upon them, birds’ 
nests, representing the scenes of their earliest 
existence, sometimes the mother bird brooding 
upon her eggs,’ and the father bird hovering at- 
tentively near. Fruits and flowers are used as 
ornaments, also long plumes encircling the entire 
crown, short feathers standing erect and men- 
acing, ph t and p k plumes, and even 
those of the humblest barn-yard fowls. There 
is a veritable orgy among bonnet trimmings. 
Scarfs of white tulle are now drawn across the 
face as veils, crossing over in the back, then 
brought forward again, and ending in a large 
bow under the chin. This is the fashionable 
style of the present hour. 

EmMELINE Raymonp. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ASTER-SUNDAY was radiant with sun- 
shine, a delicious foretaste of the spring 
which a cold, hard, reluctant winter had crowd- 
ed quite out of its place. The balmy air and 
joyous bells were welcomed by the many thou- 
sands who thronged the approaches to our city 
churches. On that bright morning perhaps no 
greater crowd could be seen than that which 
gathered around old Trinity Church. Long be- 
fore the hour for the regular morning service 
the church was filled to its utmost capacity, and 
yet at every door stood a waiting throng ex- 
tending far out along the sidewalk. It was quite 
useless to attempt an entrance when, at ten 
o’ clock, the sweet chimes began to ring. Hun- 
dreds stood outside listening with delight to the 
musical bells as they vibrated through the clear, 
pure air, and regretfully turned away when the 
chimes ended. 

Perhaps very few of those attentive listeners 
then knew that only two days before Easter the 
skillful hand which nearly thirty years ago put 
per on the wonderful mechanism of Trinity 
chimes had been touched by death. But so it 
was. On the evening of Good-Friday Emil 
Whaener, an and eccentric German clock- 
maker, died at his residence in Brooklyn. His 
house was filled with models of mechanical cu- 

ities, the work of his own hands, and amon 
them was a working model of the great clock 
and chimes of Trinity Church. The builder of 
the cloek, Mr. Rogers, had intrusted Mr. Whae- 
ner with the arrangement of the mechanism, 
and the model shows all details connected with 
the clock and the chimes with great exactness. 
There are in the clock tower in the church 
three ae cylinders carrying steel and brass 
cog-wheels, the largest being two feet six inches 
in diameter, and the smallest seven inches. In all 
there are twenty-seven wheels, not counting the 
friction rollers. The pendulum, which is made of 
wood, is twenty-one feet long. The weight con- 
nected with the hour-hand weighs 125 pounds. 
Three bells in the chi are so co ted with 
the elock as to ring out the hours and quarter 
hours. Once a week the t clock is wound 
up, Which occupies something like two hours. 

e@ bells of the chimes are just behind the 
clock hands. Under the bells is the station of 
the man who rings the changes. A rough wood- 
en seat faces a frame-work from which project 
nine long wooden handles; they are the levers 
fastened to thin lines connecting with the tongues 
of the bells. The working model of Trinity clock 
and chimes was much valued by the skillful art- 
ist, and at his death was bequeathed to a favorite 
nephew, with other curious works, with the re- 
quest that they ae regarded “not as souve- 
nirs, but as parts of his own mind, which had cre- 
ated and fashioned them.” 

















The old house of Lady Barnard, the grand- 
daughter and last lineal descendant of Shaks- 
peare, is about to be searched, as “‘the last 
chance of finding Shakspeare’s papers.’’ This 
house is Abingdon Abbey, Northampton, which 
— to Lord Overstone, and is tenanted by 
Dr. Thomas Prichard. The search will be con- 
ducted by an architect. 





The trial trip of the Bessemer s r con- 
vinced those on board of her that the machinery 
is fully — of controlling the motion of the 
—, he ete ae was in some minor re- 
spects incomplete, and a é irregularity re- 
sulted from inexperience in working it; tat it 
is believed that its successful operation is cer- 
tain ; and hereafter it will be possible to make a 
comfortable passage between Dover and Calais. 





Literary gifts have been exchanged between 
Gesve Victoria and the Empress Eugénie. Mar- 
tin’s Life of the Prince Consort was Victoria’s gift; 
and then the Empress returned the compliment 
by sending the Queen the first two volumes of 
Jerrold’s Life of Napoleon 111. 


Housekeepers should remember that some 
wise man once said it often requires more grace 
to bear the breaking of a china plate than the 
death ofan only son. There is truth under this 
seeming absurdity. 





Among the festivities in honor of King Kala- 
kaua on his return to Honolulu was the state 
ball, given ten days after his arrival. The féte 
took place in the Parliament Building, which was 
elaborately decorated, and every arrangement 
made for the pleasure of the 1200 invited guests. 
A curious feature of the entertainment was the 
— of race and nation represented, for Ho- 
nolulu has residents from all parts of the civil- 
ized world. The royal party appeared about 
nine o’clock in the evening, and was greeted 
with much enthusiasm. The general saluta- 
tions offered to the king and qucen occupied 
nearly an hour, but individual preseutatious 





were not possible in the circumstances. Dan- 
cing commenced at ten o’clock, and the supper- 
room was thrown open at twelve. Every thin 
in the way of flowers and fruit which coul 
lease the eye or tempt the palate was displayed 
n profusion. About two the king and his party-- 
withdrew, but the festivities were kept up till a 
late, or rather till an early, hour in the morning. 





In 1826 Miss Eliza Acton, a bright young En- 
glishwoman, published a volume of poems, 
which, however, brought her no fame. Ten 
years later she went to a well-known publishing 
house, and sought an interview with the propri- 
etor, Mr. Longman. She said, 

“T wish to write a book that is really needed. 
Wild you give me a subject ?” 

To the publisher’s inquiry whether she was 
an author, she replied, “‘I am a poet; but the 
world does not want poems.”’ 

Somewhat ironically, Mr. Longman said, 

* Well, Miss Acton, we want a good cookery 
book, and if you will write a really good one, [ 
shall be happy to publish it for you.” 

“Then you advise me to write a good cookery 
book ?”” 

“*T should advise yon to do so,”” was the an- 
swer, “if I were confident of your ability to 
write a good one.”’ 

The lady withdrew and set to work. In 1845 
Miss Acton’s Modern Cookery in all its Branches 
was published, and has ever since maintained ita 
place among standard books of its kind. 





A Boston young lady, desirous of obtaining 
the autograph of the poet Whittier, and fearing 
that an ordinary request would be disregarded, 
wrote to him asking if he knew the authorship 
of the poem entitled Beautiful Snow. She re- 
ceived the following reply: 

“ My pear Frienp,—I really don’t know. We have 
had so much of it this winter that I am not disposed 
to agree with the unknown author in his praise of 
Beautiful Snow. 

“Thy friend, 


Joun G, Wuirtter. 
* “ Amessury, Massacuvserts.” 





That portion of the library of the historian 
Prescott which contained books and manu- 
scripts relating to the reigns of Ferdinand and 
Isabella was given to Harvard University, in ac- 
cordance with Mr. Prescott’s will. The collec- 
tions relating to the history of Peru, Mexico, 
and to Philip I. were to be sold, without sepa- 
ration, to any institution that would purchase 
them, but they were destroyed by fire. Another 
set of books was bequeathed to the Boston Ath- 
eneum. The remainder of the library, excepting 
what was reserved by the family, was sold at 
auction. 





A San Francisco journal says: “‘ The Tuberose 
Schottische is the name of the latest emanation 
from a local composer. As this about ends the 
flower list, having waded through a whole gar- 
den bed of violet, jasmine, rose, and fern polkas, 
etc., it would now be looked upon as rather the 
neat thing if composers would turn their atten- 
tion to the animal world, and favor us with the 
kangaroo galop, the armadillo waltz, the seal 
glide, or the polecat redowa.”’ 





Easter-eggs have changed ——e within 
a dozen years or so. Formerly they did not es- 
sentially differ from other hard-boiled eggs ex- 
cept in the colored and ornamented shell, a proc- 
ess easily performed by following a few simple 
directions. But nowadays Easter-eggs are made 
of china, of mother-of-pearl, of silk, satin, orna- 
mented wood, etc., and some pretty thing is 
within the shell. 


Fifty Boston school-boys and fifty Boston ed- 
itors, reporters, proof-readers, and type-setters 
pear Rate gr a spelling contest at the Music-Hall 
of the “Hub” not long ago. The boys beat. 
These spelling matches are becoming dangerous 
to every body except the young folks, who keep 
in practice by a ly tussle with the old spell- 
ing-book. 





What will the glaziers do when the novel in- 
vention, ‘Bastie glass,” comes into common 
use? Specimens of this glass were recently ex- 
hibited before the Paris Society for the Encour- 
agement of Manufactures. hin plates of it 
were thrown on a tiled floor from a height of 
nine feet without being injured. A heavy weight 
was also dropped on the glass from the same 
height without breaking it. The resisting na- 
ture of the Bastie glass is obtained by a chem- 
ical bath to which it is exposed when hot from 
the furnace. 





Resolutions recently reported to the Rhode 
Island Medical Society contain suggestions that 
should be remembered by all teachers, whether 
in that State or elsewhere. They declared that 
scholars should not maintain the same position 
more than half an hour at a time; that no child 
should be admitted to the public schools, as now 
eonducted, under seven years of age; that under 
twelve years of age, three hours a day, and for 
twelve and over, four hours a day, is sufficiently 
long confinement to mental culture; that studv 
out of school should not usually be permitted ; 
and that all incentives to emulation should be 
used cautiously, especially with girls. 





Some time “go a prize of 300,000 francs was 
voted by the National Assembly of France to 
the inventor of some specific against that most 
destructive insect, the Phylloxera. More than 
six hundred remedies have been indicated or 
tried without the conditions having been ful- 
filled, that is, no efficacious method of prevent- 
ing its ravages has been discovered which can 
be economically applied in all districts. The 
competition for the reward is therefore still open. 





The history of the Queens of Spain now liv- 
ing is given briefly as follows: Queen Christina, 
born April 26, 1806; married Ferdinand VII., De- 
cember 11, 1829; widow, September 29, 1833. 
Queen Isabella II., daughter of Ferdinand VII. 
and Princess Christina of the Two Sicilies, born 
October 10, 1830 ; succeeded to the throne on the 
death of her father; deposed, September 29, 1868. 
Queen Marguerite, wife of Amadeus I., Duke of 
Aosta, who accepted the Spanish crown October 
20, 1870, and abdicated February 11, 1873. Queen 
Maria, married, February 6, 1847, to his ‘‘ Most 
Sacred Majesty” Charles VII. (Don Carlos). 
a if Alphonso marries, his wife will be Queen 
VU. oY, 
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“THE FISHER-MAID.”~[{From THe Picrure py ALFRED THOMPSON.] 
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Spring Suits. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
See illustrdtions on page 278. 

\ E publish herewith cut paper patterns of 

two stylish suits which comprise the new- 
est and most popular features of the season. 
The wraps are of the most graceful shape, and 
may be made of any of the materials that are 
put on in the early spring weather, such as cash- 
mere, Sicilienne silk, or the light wool fabrics. 
The over-skirts are made of the flexible wool 
and silk fabrics chosen for spring dresses, and 
are also suitable for grenadines, batiste, and oth- 
er summer goods. ‘These suits are copied from 
French models just imported, and furnished us 
by the kindness of Messrs. Lord & ‘Taylor. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
MANTLE WITH SHIRRED TABLIER, 
AND WALKING SKIRT. 

Tuts suit comprises two articles—mantle with 
shirred tablier, and walking skirt. 

MantiLe.—This pattern is in four pieces— 
front, back, Dolman sleeve, and strap. The 
parts are notched to prevent mistakes in putting 
together. Cut the front with the longest edge, 
also the back and Dolman sleeve with the lon- 
gest line of perforation in each piece, laid length- 
wise on the thread of the material. Baste the 
seams according to the notches and perforations. 
Close the seam in the back, and try the garment 
on wrong side out ; if alteration is needed, take 
up more or less in the seams. Sew the Dolman 
sleeve to the garment with the notch in the top 
even with the shoulder seam of the body, and 
the single perforation at the notch in the front 
of the armhole. 

‘Tack the strap on the seam at the waist line 
according to the notches, holding the sleeve in 
place; the notches at the top and the bottom 
show where to turn back for the hem in front. 
A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. The 
neck, sleeve, and ends of tabs are trimmed with 
moss trimming; sleeves, back, and tabs are 
edged with fringe. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 34 yards, 

Fringe for trimming, 344 yards. 

Moss for trimming, 344 yards. 

Wavkine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, back, and two side gores.. Cut 
the front and back with the longest straight 
edges laid on the fold of the goods to avoid 
seams. Cut two pieces like the pattern given 
of the side gore. Join together by the notches. 
The front and front side gores are trimmed across 
the bottom with two ruffles about four inches 
deep, headed by a puff. Extending above this 
trimming to the waist are three breadths of the 
material, shirred and sewed on to form lengthwise 
puffs. Two whole breadths, with their selvedges 

athered to form a narrow frill, are then shirred 

ngthwise to form six or seven soft puffs. The 
third breadth is cut in two down the middle, and 
a half breadth, also puffed, is added to each of 
those already sewed on. The rutile down the 
side of these breadths is about an inch wide, and 
is usually made by doubling the silk instead of 
hemming it. If the skirt of the dress is lined, it 
is not necessary to cover the three front breadths 
with the dress material, as these shirred puffs 
conceal them. ‘Two long sashes of the dress 
material are sewed in with the back breadth to 
the belt; they each form one large drooping 
loop and a hanging end. A quarter of an inch 
is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 

Extra for sash and shirred front, 8 yards. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
HENRI TROIS SACQUE WITH BOUFFANT 
OVER-SKIRT, AND WALKING SKIRT. 

Tus suit comprises three articles— Henri 
Trois sacque with bouffant over-skirt, and walk- 
ing skirt. 

Sacque.—This pattern is in five pieces—front, 
side back, back, sleeve, and collar. The perfora- 
tions show where to baste the seams, the size and 
form of the under part of the sleeve, and the way 
the pattern should be laid on the goods. The 
parts are notched to prevent mistakes in putting 
together. The front is loose, the back is adjust- 

to the figure by side backs and a seam down 
the middle. The neck is heart shape, and fin- 
ished by a standing collar. The notches at the 
top and bottom show where to turn back for the 
hem in front. Cut the front with the longest 
straight edge laid on the edge of the goods. Cut 
the back and side form with the long straight 
line of perforations in each piece laid lengthwise 
on the thread of the goods. Cut the collar with 
the straight edge laid on the bias fold of the ma- 
terial, and sew it to the neck with its seam even 
with that of the back, and the right side of the 
parts together; turn the collar up. Baste the 
seams according to the notches and perforations. 
Close the seam in the back, and try the garment 
on wrong side out, and if alteration is needed, 
take rp more or less in the perforated seams. 
The edges of the different parts of the pattern 
that are not rated have one-quarter of an 
inch allowed for seams. Place the longest seam 
of the sleeve to the notch in the back part of the 
armhole, and the shortest seam to the notch in 
front. if the sleeves are too long or too short, 
len or shorten as needed, adding to or tak- 
ee pen eee seek os may be 

u 


Dasetiey of material, 27 inches wide, 3 yards. 
Lace for trimming, 2 yards. 
Over-Sxizt.—This pattern is in three pieces 

—front, side gore, and sash. Cut the front with 

the longest straight edge laid on the fold of the 

goods to avoid a seam. Cut two pieces like the 
pattern given of the side gore and sash. Take 
up a V in line of perforation each side of the 
front. Join the side gore .to the front by the 
notch, Close the seam up the back to the notch, 


leaving the remainder open for the placket-hole. 





Make three shirrs between the two single per- 
forations on the side gore and front. Draw the 
shirrs into a space of about eight inches. Carry 
the skirt closely to the back by means of straps 
fastened underneath the shirrs, and tied in the 
back. Make seven pleats turning down, near 
the seam in the line of perforation, and one pleat 
turning upward each side of the placket-hole ; 
make one side pleat turning toward the front at 
the top near the placket-hole. The bouffant ef- 
fect is given by two straight sash ends of the 
material, A large box-pleat is laid at the top 
of each sash, placing the three perforations even- 
ly together each side. Place the pleated end of 
the sash on the skirt near the opening, and sew 
on the belt. The two sashes are lapped back- 
ward and forward one over the other, and tacked 
on the seam, forming drapery; the edge of the 
apron, also the side and lower end of the sash, 
are trimmed with a knife pleating three inches 
deep. A quarter of an inch seam is allowed. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 44¢ yards. 

Wa kine Sxrxt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, two side gores, and back breadth. 
Cut the front and back with the longest straight 
edge laid on the fold of the goods to avoid a seam. 
Cut two pieces each of the pattern given for the 
side gore. Join together by the notch. A quar- 
ter of an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 





AN ALOE BLOSSOM. 

T is one of the miserable things in life that 

there are people to whom the gift of expres- 
sion is denied. We pity those whose bodily 
speech is wanting, but no one pities the spirit- 
ually dumb. Their affliction is incomprehensi- 
ble to us, and we treat its victims as though in 
some way they suffered through their own fault. 
No cruelty is meant by this, It is next to im- 
possible for frank and outspoken persons to com- 
prehend that all can not speak, and that much 
suffering sometimes lies locked in this enforced 
silence. : ‘ 

Helen Miles was one of these speechless souls. 
As a child she was pale and still. The aunt who 
brought her up, and did not love her, suspected 
her of ‘‘slyness,” and openly quoted the proverb 
about ‘‘ still waters.” At sixteen she was called 
‘“*shy,” at twenty-five stigmatized as cold. Shy- 
ness is not an admissible excuse after twenty. 
Tall, with a good figure and features, thick light 
brown hair without the least gloss or curl, a fair, 
colorless skin, a graceful hand and arm, she was 
entitled to pass for a pretty woman. In fact, 
women no prettier rank o as belles. But 
she was not beautiful enough for a statue, and 
as a statue her acquaintance persisted in regard- 
ing her, which certainly was not fair. She had 
some dim consciousness of this, and it made her 
uncomfortable. Her eyes looked out at times 
with a pitiful, inquiring look—the look we see in 
a dog’s eyes or a doe’s: a look we can not quite 
read. Nobody read Helen's. ‘Two or three peo- 
ple, attracted by this odd face, made little exper- 
iments, fumbled at the lock of her impassible ret- 
icence, but it was in vain; all the incantations, 
the ‘‘open sesames,” failed; nothing came of it. 
“*Cold as a stone, my dear!” women said of*her, 
and by general agreement she was set down as 
a person without enthusiasm, ‘‘ faultily faultless, 
icily regular”—a person who said little because 
she felt nothing, to whom generous impulse was 
unknown. With such judgment are some wom- 
en judged, and will be to the end of the world. 

Just one crevice existed in this armor of ice, 
through which at times the real Helen looked 
out and revealed herself. Did I say that she 
sang? Her voice was low and rich, rather so- 
prano than contralto; its range was limited to 
a few notes, but it possessed an extraordinary 
pathetic quality. She sang no songs that other 
people sang, but took scraps from this poet and 
that—Arnold, Tennyson, Rossetti, Landor—and 
set them to weird little harmonies of her own 
composition. Nothing of the limitation of her 
nature belonged to this unique musical faculty, 
except that she could not always sing, or to all 
people, and that there were persons before whom 
she could not sing at all. Of course this only 
made every one more eager to hear her. Happy 
and light-hearted people find a certain luxury in 
being made miserable. It was a fashionable ex- 
citement to sit in the twilight and have Helen 
Miles break your heart with her pathetic voice, 
and she was greatly in request; in fact, her music 
constituted her chief hold on society. 

Reginald Thurston palo | long after- 
ward the night when first he heard her. Mrs. 
Le Clerc’s drawing-room was dim with fire-light 
as he went in—the light of a flickering wood fire, 
which sparkled on the sofa where Rosalie Le 
Clere lay, and sent long sudden shadows across 
the floor. From the inner room came the sound 
of singing. 

“If now you saw me, you would ~~ % 
‘Where is the face I used to prize?’ 


And I would answer, ‘Gone before, 
It tarries veiled in Paradi 


So Helen sang, her deep notes conveying a 
woful passion, which changed Reginald’s mood, 
and made him all at once feel saddened and chill. 
He stood in shadow till the music ended, then 
moved forward. 

**How do you do?” said Mrs. Le Clerc, her 
gay, friendly voice coming like relief after that 
other. ‘We are keeping blindman’s holiday, 
as you see, and Miss Miles has been singing to 
us, Can you find a chair in this darkness, Mr, 
Thurston? Here's one. Qh, Helen, don’t stop; 
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But Helen had left the piano, and was moving 
toward them. Reginald, who was shaking hands 
with the invalid Rosalie, was glad of this. He 
did not care for music as music, and he hated to 
have his feelings drawn upon in society. Be- 
sides, he had some curiosity to see the singer. 

She came forward steadily, made an icy little 
bend on introduction, and sat down by the fire. 

‘** Please, Miss Miles, sing something else.” 

** Excuse me, Rosalie; not to-night.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Le Clerc, ‘if you won't be 
persuaded to give us more music, we will have 
the gas.” She lighted it as she spoke. Regi- 
nald glanced at the cool pale face framed in its 
lustreless hair, but he was not attracted. He 
liked lively, vivacious women, who chatted and 
entertained him, and with whom he was not forced 
to exert himself. Intensely reserved, he hid the 
fact under an easy, jovial manner, Anecdotes, 
repartees, great bursts of Homeric laughter, these 
made up his coat of armor. People generally did 
not suspect that he wore any. Out of the pulpit 
he was just like other men, they said, the truth 
being that only in the pulpit was he really himself. 

He scarcely noticed Helen again this evening. 
Not once did they speak, and he was quite un- 
conscious of the quick, startled glances with which 
she favored him. Never had she looked thus at 
anyone. From the moment of their meeting, a 
new influence her. She did not ques- 
tion or analyze, but drifted on its flow, asking 
not whither. 

**Mamma,” said Rosalie, after the guests were 
gone, ‘* did you notice Helen Miles to-night? I 
never saw her so queer.” 

“She is always queer. I didn’t notice ‘any 
thing in particular. What was it?” 

‘*I—don't—know” (thoughtfally). ‘*She look- 
ed so strangely at Mr. Thurston, and though she 
was as still as ever, she gave me the itapression 
of being dreadfully excited about ‘something. 
That deadly quiet of hers is horrible. I grew 
so nervous that I wanted to scream.” 

‘* Nasty girl!” responded Mrs. Le Clerc, who 
looked upon the human race in general as mate- 
rial for the amusement of her daughter. ‘*We 
won’t ask her again. I only did it because you 
enjoy her singing so much.” 

**Tt isn’t exactly enjoyment,” said Rosalie. 
** Her voice is delicious, but I am never so low- 
spirited as while she sings. How strange that 
so Cold a person shonld make one féel so! Are 
you sure she is so cold, mamma?” 

‘*Cold as a stone,” pronounced Mrs, Le Clerc, 
decisively. 

It is hard to be classified as a stone, and yet 
to have none of a stone’s immunities, This luck- 
less Helen of mine was no wiser than the rest of 
her sex, and far less happy. Weeks went on. 
She and Mr. Thurston met continually, as peo- 
ple do when once they begin. Continually his 
attraction for her became stronger. It was not 
long before she knew that she loved, and (for 
she never blinded herself) loved y. This 
did not pain her greatly, except at moments ; she 
was used to finding herself locked away from the 
every-day experiences of other women, and the 
mere fact of loving brought with it a stir and 
thrill of which she had not dreamed herself ca- 
pable. 

What was it in this big, careless, happy man 
which drew her so powerfully? Who can say? 
Which of us can pretend to measure or antici- 
pate the strange ebbs and flows, the flux and re- 
flux, of our likes or our dislikes, those insensible 
forces which act without our governance and 
mould our lives? She only knew that some 
stringent spiritual pressure bent her toward him, 
and, alas! that a force equally stringent held her 
in bonds when he was preseut, sealed her lips, 
froze her manner, made her altogether impassive 
and unattractive, repelling where she would fain 
have pleased. ‘Too proud to challenge even by 
a look the notice of a popular, sought-after man, 
she coldly drew aside, while other women petted 
and flattered her hero to their hearts’ content, 
and nothing occurred—nothing could, in fact, 
occur—to bring them to-the knowledge of each 
other. 

After a while a strange happiness came to her 
from the very secrecy of this unreturned affec- 
tion. In her heart she named Reginald by ten- 
der names; every day her thoughts went out to- 
ward him. She dared to believe that in some 
way unknown to her, but known of God, his life 
must be the better and richer for this ceaseless 
dew of benediction poured upon it. Nobody 
guessed, nobody read the lineaments of generous 
passion behind the cold veil of her face; none 
heard the prayers in which his name stood first. 
Those who know not the bliss of receiving feel 
full joy of giving; she thought herself—she was 
—content. This contentment would, of course, 
have vanished in a whirlwind had Reginald given 
sign of an intention to be happy with somebody 
else, but she was not tested in that way. 

Family ties have a habit of pulling when you 
least expect it. Helen had few such ties. An 
older sister, married in France, was her only near 
relation. This summer, nearly a twelvemonth 
after the evening at Mrs. Le Clere’s, the sisterly 
tie asserted itself for the first time. Madame 
Farard wrote urgently to claim a visit. Her hus- 
band was in bad health, her only daughter about 
to be married: if Helen would come to them for 
a few months, it would be such comfort. Nor- 
mandy was pleasanter than Cape May or Long 
Branch ; and for the voyage across the Atlantic, 
what was it nowadays ?—a pleasure sail, a mere 

le. Surely Helen would come? 

**Of course you'll go,” cried aunts and cous- 
ins and second cousins in full chorus, ‘* It's an 
opportunity ; it’s a charming plan; it’s a plain 
duty. Anna needs you; you must go.” Helen 
gave consent. The attractions of home were not 
particularly strong in summer, when the people 
of Emanuel Church were scattered, and its _ 
tor off on his long i ** As well Nor- 
mandy «gs any thing,” she thought, rather weari- 











ly. An escort was easily found in the persons 
of old Mr. and Mrs. Le Clerc, going abroad in 
the steam-ship St. Ma/o on the 2d of June. No 
better ship going, people said, and June was the 
very month for sea-voyaging. 

Helen's last appearance before sailing was at 
Mrs. Do "s ball on the 29th of May, a beau- 
tifal festival in one of the most superb of modern 
houses. Flowers abounded, a carnival of fra- 
grance and color, from the smilax-wreathed stair- 
case to chimney-pieces converted for the nonce 
into banks of roses and stephanotis. But the 
one inimitable glory of the occasion, joy of Mrs. 
Doylston’s heart, and despair of rival florists, was 
a century-plant in full blossom. It stood in the 
middle of the drawing-room, its spike of dusky 
yellow rearing itself from the base of jagged 
shapeless leaves ; and to every one who entered, 
Mrs. Doylston said, ‘‘ Be sure you see the aloe. 
It will be a hundred years, you know, before the 
plant flowers again.” 

**But I thought aloes died as soon as they 
had done blooming,” said May Rogers to Regi- 
nald Thurston, as they stood by the flower. 

“They do—or so rans the legend.” 

** Dear me! what a waste it seems that a hun- 
dred years should go to perfect a thing which is 
to die as soon as it is fairly made!” 

‘Helen also was looking at the aloe. She wore 
a white dress'that night, and looked more like a 
snow-woman than ever. 

**T can’t hélp pitying the aloe,” went on May, 

“‘sentimentally. ‘‘ Of course it wouldn't blossom 
at‘all if it kriew that its death must be the con- 


die, perhaps, than never to blossom.” 

, do youthink so? Idon’t! Poor aloe!” 

Tfeel as if it was the happiest flower in the 

world,” said Helen, in an abrupt tone. She turn- 
ed'as she spoke, and walked away. 

“What a singular girl Miss Miles is!” re- 
marked pretty May. ‘‘I never can make her 
out at all. She is going abroad for the summer, 
you know; going next week.” 

“Is she? So am I.” 

“Really! Tell me about it.” And the con- 
versation drifted away from Helen. None the 
less her strange sudden speech had made a dis- 
agreeable impression on Reginald. He would 
uot ask the name of the ship in which she was 
to sail, from a disinclination to have it his own. 

Nor was Helen’s feeling one of unmixed joy 
when, on her third day out, as she emerged from 
the companion way under escort of the steward- 
ess, his face was the first she saw. Nothing but 
civilities could pass, however. 

** Miss Miles! I did not know that we were 
fellow-passengers. Let me place your chair 
here out of the wind.” 

** Thanks,” said Helen, in her deep measured 
voice, hating herself for being unable to say any 
thing more apropos than ‘‘ thanks.” 

**You'd best pin your shaw! fast, mum,” ad- 
vised the stewardess. She tucked Helen’s feet 
in, put a rug behind her back, and having re- 
duced her to the woolen chrysalis which must 
be a sailor’s one idea of a fashionable lady, went 
away. 

Have you been sick ? Are you going abroad 
for long ?” So the conversation went, never get- 
ting an inch beyond the commonplace. Helen 
might have shone more had she not been so busy 
thinking of things which were unsayable. It is 
not easy affecting interest in weather, when all 
the while you are putting inward questions, utter- 
ing secrets past speech, At sea, however, no one 
is blamed for silence. Before long they ceased 
to talk. Reginald held a book in his hand, but 
he did not read ; the width and glory of the toss- 
ing horizon filled his eyes. And soon he forgot 
Helen, and into his face came what Rosalie Le 
Clere had once called his ‘‘ preaching look,” a 
look which Helen knew well. 

Rousing suddenly, he caught her eyes fixed 
upon him with an intensity which made him start. 

“* What is it ?” he asked, involuntarily. 

“T beg your pardon: I did not speak,” an- 
swered Helen, with a fiery blush. 

“I beg yours: I must have been half asleep,” 
almost as confusedly. He tried to laugh it off, 
said something about sea-air and its effects ; but 
the embarrassment continued. Soon he walked 
away. Helen was abjectly miserable. 

**How did I look? What did he mean?” 
So her restless thoughts ran. Matters were not 
mended by this little episode. Next day Regi- 
nald avoided her, and she sat, cool and uncon- 
cerned to all outward appearance, but wretched 
at heart. 

It is not easy, however, to avoid people alto- 
gether in the close quarters of a steam-ship. 
Every day these two met, bowed, spoke, ex- 
changed necessary civilities, or sat near each 
other in mutual silence. Once, when they hap- 

to be in a dim and shaded corner of the 
moon-lit deck, Helen began to sing. It was the 
first conscious effort she had ever made to at- 
tract the man she loved, and it was punished as 
such efforts often are. Her voice blended singu- 
larly with the waves and the low shudder of the 
sails. 


“Come not when I am dead 

To shed thy foolish tears upon my Las, 

Or vex the unquiet dust thou wouldst not save. 
Never had she poured such passionate meaning 
into the lines. Each note was charged with dis- 
dainful woe, with ghostly tears—if ghosts weep. 
Reginald could net endure it. At the last, “* But 
thou go by;” he went, jumping suddenly from 
his chair, and vanishing without a word. Helen 
wept bitterly that night. ‘‘ Nothing will ever 
bring us any nearer,” she sobbed. ‘‘ Even in 
heaven I shall be far away from him. I know it.” 

How glibly we talk of heaven! how easily we 
invoke death! And suddenly there he is, in 
dreadful nearness! In the darkness that fol- 
lowed that moon-setting, in the earliest hours of 
morning, came a sudden and tr dons crash, 
A bark at full sail had struck the S¢. dfa/o amid- 
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ships, and in a brief moment every soul on board 
had waked to consciousness of calamity. 

A mass of half-clad, frightened passengers 
thronged the deck. Screams, wails, impreca- 
tions filled the air; the ship’s officers lost all 
self-possession, and rushed aimlessly to and fre. 
Through the great rent in thé steamer’s side the 
water came washing in. In an inconceivably 
short time the fires were extinguished ; the bark 
which inflicted the injury had vanished in the 
blackness of the night. 

**LSwer the boats,” ‘* Lower the boats!” 
shouted voices. 

**Oh, why don’t they lower them?” sobbed 
poor old Mrs. Le Clerc, clutching her husband’s 


arm. 

‘** Hush, Mary, they will.” But precious mo- 
ments passed, the confusion deepening with each, 
and the boats were not lowered. Frantic men 
with clasp-knives flung themselves upon the dav- 
its, cut, tore, cast wide the ropes. ‘The first boat 
fell, struck the water, filled, and instantly went 
down. A second, a third, shared the same fate. 
Some of the sailors seized the life-boat and push- 
ed off in her, regardless of the frenzied passen- 
gers. A yard came crashing from above and 
smashed the launch. 

It was a scene to try the metal of a man. 
Reginald Thurston worked like a hero. Expos- 
tulating, directing, soothing, encouraging, he 
rushed to and fro, Helen keeping near him like 
a silent shadow. Under his orders three boats 
were successfully launched, and women and chil- 
dren, the old and the weak, hurried into them. 
Helen took the shawl from her shoulders to put 
round Mrs. Le Clerc, who through all this scene 
of frantic terror had never let go her husband’s 
hand. 

** Aren't you coming too?” sobbed the old 

ady. 

‘There is no room,” replied Helen, briefly, as 
the boat pushed off. At that moment a shout 
announced a fresh accident. The last remaining 
boat had capsized, half full of passengers. Forty 
persons remained on the steamer’s deck. The 
water gained every moment. Helen was the 
only woman left. 

** You here!” said Reginald. 
safe in the first boat.” 

‘*No,” said Helen, with a strange, sweet 
smile, which even at that moment astonished 
him. 

He tied a life-preserver round her waist. 

“* You are cold,” he said; ‘‘ perhaps I can find 
you a shawl.” 

‘*Oh, what does it matter? it will soon be 
over,” she replied, with the same quietude. 

‘* Will the parson give us a bit of a prayer?” 
asked a grizzled old sailor, touching his hat. 

All knelt, while in solemn tones Reginald com- 
mended their souls as dying men to the all-mer- 
ciful Father. A beautiful confidence breathed 
through the prayer, and a deep hush followed, 
all the more impressive from the wild clamor 
which preceded it, 

**You are sure there is no chance for us?” 
asked Helen, when he returned to her side. 

‘** Humanly speaking, none. I do not see the 
least.” ‘The words were firmly spoken ; his face 
wore its usual happy look. Worthy living makes 


**T thought you 


worthy dying, an old saint has told us. ‘‘ Are 
you much afraid ?” he asked. 
‘*No, not very,” with a slight shiver. ‘‘ But 


. ” 


you are sure, quite sure 

‘*T think so. I see no hope whatever.” 

What a face she turned upon him as he spoke! 
The binnacle light flamed full upon her, and 
showed it plainly. Her eyes shone, a deep flush 
was in the cheeks, every line was grown inex- 
pressibly tender ! 

** You are not frightened!” he exclaimed, in- 
voluntarily. ‘* You look happy, happier than I 
ever saw you look before!” = 

“Tam happy,” she replied, in a voice so soft 
that he scarcely recognized it as hers. ‘‘We 
have but a few minutes to live—we are almost 
spirits! I can tell you now what I never could 
have told had we lived—that I love you—have 
loved you for a long time.” 

**Miss Miles! You!” 

‘* Don’t be surprised—don't be shocked,” she 
pleaded. ‘*Oh, if you knew what itis for me to 
once speak and tell what is in my heart! All 
my life I have longed to speak, and I never 
could. We are dead now, and at last I can!” 

On the edge of eternity Reginald Thurston 
was conscious of embarrassment at this avowal. 
Helen detected it. 

‘* You do not know what to say to me,” she 
went on, with a sort of disembodied frankness. 
‘* Dear friend, say nothing. I am not ashamed 
that [ have loved you, and by-and-by you will 
not be sorry. We are going where love is life 
and law: mine can not harm or inconvenience 
you there.” 

**Poor child!” he murmured, inexpressibly 
touched. 

‘* No, not poor. I have been much happier 
for knowing you, and now we are going to the 
next world together. I never thought that any 
thing so wonderful as that could happen.” 

A cry came from the forlorn group on the 
other side the deck. 

‘* What was that? What did they say ?” 

“TI think they said, ‘A ship!’ ” replied Reg- 
inald, straining his eyes into the darkness. 

‘Oh, surely not! How could I live now ?” 

There was real terror in her face. 

** Do not be frightened,” he said, gently. ‘‘T 
am not worthy of the affection you have given 
me, but whether we live or die, I shall always 
thank you for it.”” 

She did not answer, but there was a beautiful 
look in the eyes she turned upon him. 

Just then the ship gave a heavy lurch, a down- 


ward plunge. Reginald clasped Helen’s hand 
firmly. 
** Now !”” he said. 


The next moment they were in the sea. 


Half an hour later he was recovering his senses 
on board the bark Curlew, the last man rescued 
from the ill-fated steamer. All the interval was 
black eclipse. He only knew that somewhere in 
ocean depths Helen’s hand had been torn from 
his, and that he rose to the surface without her. 
Poor Helen! Lonely in death as in life, she has 
gone companionless into the unknown world! 

This was years ago. Reginald Thurston has 
been a suctessful man and a y one, He 
has never married. ‘This is no tribute to Helen’s 
memory. He thinks, and perhaps rightly, that 
his work is better done without the incumbrance 


of awife. It may be that as his hair grows gray, 
and the shadows gradually hen over the 
road, his thoughts go back, and he realizes that 


the truest love which blessed his manhood was 
quenched on that wild night beneath Atlantic 
waves. But why do I say quenched? Do we 
not all believe, with Helen, that “‘love is life and 
law” in the land where she is gone? And even 
in that land of compensation, wherever, whatever 
she may be now, she must be happier. Eternity, 
it would seem, must be sweeter for he? one aloe 
blossom of speech—that for once she spoke, just 
once before she died. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorrEsPonDeEnT. 
The Bennett and Franklin Expedition.—The “ San- 
son” Sensation.—Stanley on Lyell. 

T is not true that truth is stranger than fic- 

tion, because if you tell me ever so strange a 
treth, I will answer for making it a deal stranger 
by a few of my own artistic touches; but it is 
curious enough how the strangest truths and fic- 
tions often, as it were, verify one another. For 
example, a fortnight ago I wrote you a jocose 
suggestion that a vessel should be equipped at 
the- expense of some ‘‘ enterprising” publish- 
er, and sent to the arctic seas to recover the 
Franklin diary. And now, it seems, this is act- 
ually to be done. Mr. Gordon Bennett, of your 
New York Herald, has undertaken such an en- 
terprise in concert with Lady Franklin herself, 
and let us hope that this union of business and 
sentiment will be blessed with success. The 
Pandora has been purchased by them from the 
Admiralty, and placed under the command of 
Mr. Allen Young, who served with M‘Clintock 
in the Franklin Search Expedition ; and this ship 
will accompany the two government vessels Alert 
and Discovery, though with independent aims. 

hep is looking with great interest for 
the forthcoming memoirs of Sanson, the French 
executioner, which we are promised in a few 
weeks. If genuine and skillfully compiled, they 
ought indeed to be full of a certain ghastly inter- 
est, but it is understood that they are written in a 
wretched style, and strung together on a thread 
of false sentiment. Sanson repented, it seems, 
of having cut off the head of Louis XVI.—as if 
he had not decapitated many a better man—and 
founded an anniversary mass for the repose of that 
monarch’s soul, At all events, it will be a very 
pretty book to take with one to the exhibition 
of **‘ Madame Tussaud,” and read in the pres- 
ence of the very guillotine which sheared off the 
heads of so many noble victims. Sanson junior 
followed the business of his papa, and was on the 
scaffold ‘‘ assisting” in the memorable affair of 
the 21st of January, the details of which he had 
the honor of supplying to Louis XVIII. 

I was abusing the Prussians the other day for 
their fulsome flattery of their grandees and for 
their snobbish fondness for titles, but it must be 
confessed that they show respect also for those 
who are really worthy of respect. When a great 
poet, or teacher, or hero of any sort makes the 
world less bright by going out of it, even the 
highest in the land takes care to honor his burial, 
whereas in this country it is not so. Sir Charles 
Lyell, for example, perhaps the foremost man of 
science in Efigland, was laid in his grave the 
other day without any more acknowledgment of 
his services from the crown than was implied in 
the presence of a groom-in-waiting to ‘‘ repre- 
sent” the Prince of Wales. On the other hand, 
the sermon. preached on the occasion by Dean 
Stanley was a noble requiem, a confession of the 
great geologist’s merits, and at the same time a 
much wanted harmonization of the result of his 
discoveries with those statements of Holy Writ 
with which some have thought it at variance. 


be moved, that the sun does go forth as a bride- 
groom from his chamber, or that the stars ith 
= audible voice in the = : m. But 
when we to spiri e ideal, the drift 
and purpose of the Bitlical accounts, we ourselves 
in an moral elevation which meets the 
highest requ The 
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nder than that which makes him 
coeval with the ts which sh, and we ought to 


honor the archeologist who, by unhasting, unresting 
research, revealed in all ite length and 
ealogy and the antiquity of man and of his habitation.” 





The increased dearness of every article of con- 


sumption causes every body, I suppose, to look 
more sharply after his own interests; hence 
the great diminution in the unclaimed dividends 
at the Bank of England, of whose amount and 
number we once used to be not a little proud. 
It seemed, and doubtless was, an evidence of 
great national wealth, that no less a sum than 
£876,739 has been, altogether, paid into the Ex- 
chequer from this source ; that nearly a million 
of money has been suffered to lapse trom its 
owners through their carelessness or indifference 
—though of course this was in many cases due 
to sheer ignorance. But nowadays folks look 
after their dividends. The balance of £72,320 
left in the hands of the bank managers at the 
beginning of last year to meet possible claims 
has been reduced since that date to £25,420. 
Still, even that would be worth having to at least 
one person I could name; and that there should 
be even so much money unowned seems strange 
enough when we consider that catalogues are be- 
ing issued gratuitously every month of the un- 
claimed stock, alphabetically arranged.” 

Litera scripta manet is a proverb that has a 
tenfold—indeed, a thousandfold—more significant 
application to a thing in print. You can burn 
a MS., but not an edition when you have once 
sold it; and thus the admirers of Mr. John 
Mitchel will deeply regret by this time that his 
Jail Journal, published in 1853, ever saw the 
light. Irishmen will learn from it that he ascribes 
to Dan O'Connell ‘‘ the base servility of a hound 
and the cruelty of a spider,” and that the sup- 
porters of ‘‘ Young Ireland” were “sniveling” and 
contemptible “sinners ;” while Americans will re- 
member him as an apologist, nay, as the pane- 
gyrist, of negro slavery. 

R. Kemstez, of London. 





COCOA PLANTATION IN THE 
WEST INDIES. 


TOTHING is more surprising to those who 
know the West Indies than that so few 
should visit those beautiful islands for pleasure. 
Their varied loveliness would well repay a tour- 
ist for a little inconvenience from heat and mos- 
quitoes, and a short voyage, which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, is even enjoyable. The wild 
richly wooded mountain scenery is magnificent, 
the soft green of the cane fields lovely ; but sur- 
passing both is the beauty of a cocoa plantation. 
During a visit to the West Indies I passed some 
time on one; it was in the mountains, several 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. The 
climate was quite European, the thermometer 
seldom rising above seventy-six, and very often 
steady at seventy. I had heard much of the 
beauty of this estate, but it quite surpassed my 
expectations. The view from the house was 
charming. In the distance the deep blue sea; 
in the valley below the groves of cocoa-trees in- 
terspersed with cocoa-nut-trees and stately pal- 
mistes ; here and there a patch of sugar-canes ; 
then a negro hut peeping from the trees: noth- 
ing could be more charming. ‘The immense va- 
riety of trees planted to shelter the cocoa ren- 
ders a cocoa estate unusually interesting and 
beautiful, and so shady that it is seldom too hot 
to walk at any hour of the day. The cocoa-tree, 
so often confounded with the cocoa-nut-tree, is 
about equal to a good-sized apple-tree ; the pod 
that incases the bean, of which chocolate is 
made, is something the shape of a lemon, but 
three times as large, and is of a deep orange-col- 
or; the kind called ‘‘ Caraccas” cocoa is so deep 
as to be almost red. The pods grow on the 
branches and on the stem itself, quite down to 
the ground. The branches do not grow low, so 
that in looking down a cocoa piece of ground 
the vista is like a miniature forest hung with 
thousands of golden lamps. Any thing more 
lovely can not be imagined; it is perfectly 
unique. After the pods are picked they are cut 
open with a cutlass; the beans, which are tight- 
ly packed together, and from forty to eighty in 
number, are dried in drawers in the sun, after 
having gone through a process called ‘‘sweat- 
ing,” which is being packed close in a barrel and 
covered over. When the cocoa is dried it is 
put into bags, each containing 150 pounds, and 
shipped. Of the trees planted to shelter the 
cocoa I will describe but afew. The ‘‘caracoli,” 
as large as an elm, is planted in rows; it is an 
evergreen, bearing a sweet white blossom. 

Among the other very large trees are the 
bread-fruit, the shaddock, and the glorious man- 
go, which is the size of a large horse-chestnut, 
and is as thickly covered with leaves. The fruit 
is not unlike an egg-plum in shape, but three 
times as large, and of a beautiful golden color 
streaked with red. A tree in full bearing is in- 
deed a sight worth seeing. Of the smaller trees 
the orange ranks first in beauty and usefulness. 
It grows to a considerable size, and bears at the 
same time the delicious blossom, the ripe fruit, 
and the unripe green. Next comes the nutmeg, 
which is also of considerable size. It is thickly 
covered with dark green leaves. The outer cov- 
ering of the nutmeg looks exactly like a large 
apricot. When ripe it bursts open, disclosing 
the brown nutmeg covered with a net-work of 
mace of a bright scarlet. It is extremely pretty, 
unlike any thing else. _ The clove-tree also flour- 
ishes here ; it is a large and pretty tree, covered 
with clusters of cloves, which are of a delicate 
pink and white, looking like wax. 

I could describe an endless number of trees, 
shrubs, and plants which flourish in this favored 
clime, but will only add a few of the English 
plants I saw growing here. Roses of the sweet- 
est kind in profusion, white jasmine, heliotrope, 
trees of Cape jasmine, verbenum, and oleander ; 
all kinds of English vegetables—p , pease, 
French beans, cabbage, carrots, and turnips. The 
laborers have all large provision grounds of their 
own on the estate, which they find so profitable 








that they constantly shirk the estate work in or- 





der to cultivate them. The independence of the 
negroes is rather startling to a person going out 
from England, and the veriest martinet that ever 
left the English shores will find, ere many West 
India suns have risen over his head, that it is 
useless to expect from laborer or domestic serv- 
ant the deference and respect to which he has 
been accustomed in his own country. The ne- 
gro is free, and he takes good care to tell you 
so. The amount of insolence to which people 
submit from the “‘ poor oppressed negro” is as- 
tonishing. If a servant is found fault with, he 
will turn his back and walk off, chattering as he 
goes, perhaps telling you to find some one that 
will please you ‘‘more bettar;” or even take 
himself or herself off altogether, leaving you to 
discover it when you find your bell unanswered 
or your dinner uncooked. ‘These things are of 
daily occurrence; insolence and insubordination 
are the rule, civility and submission the excep- 
tion. I have known a well-conducted servant 
say, ‘Massa, you well stingy,” and ‘‘ Missis, 
you really cross to-day.” ‘Lhe volubility of the 
women is marvelous: when taxed with a fault, 
which you have perhaps seen them commit, they 
assume an air of injured innocence, gesticulate 
in the most frantic manner, gabble on, running 
one sentence into another without making a mo- 
ment’s pause; and they do this with so much 
cunning and dexterity that it is impossible to fix 
them ; they slip through your fingers, and finally 
walk off triumphantly, leaving you almost in- 
clined to think that your own eyes have deceived 
you. Unfortunately, people so often find them- 
selves in dilemmas about their ménage that they 
are glad to take the first servant who offers, 
without making inquiries as to character, and 
thus the evil perpetuates itself. In spite of this 
the negro servants, even in these days, often be- 
come attached to families in which they have 
lived for any length of time. The perfect sang- 
Jfroid with which these people make their re- 
marks on you is amusing. They are not only 
made in your hearing, but are intended for you 
to hear. They will say, “‘ That leady pretty,” 
or “* That leady ugly too much,” as the case may 
be. I have heard a woman szy as I walked 
through the village to church, ‘‘ Dat make tree 
Sunday that leady wear de seam dress;” and* 
upon another occasion, when I omitted to re- 
spond to the ‘‘ How d’ye, Missis?” ‘‘ Dat leady 
ain’t got no mannars.” 





GUM BRANCHES. 
THOSE who only know of the dead branches 
of the sweet-gum as marring the beauty of 
the living portion of the tree can have no idea 
of the effect which can be produced by them 
when tastefully arranged over the frames of mir- 
rors and pictures. 

Just before the leaves appear is the time to 
collect the branches, after winter has had its 
share in preparing them for us; and wherever 
this variety of gum-tree flourishes, fine specimens 
can be obtained. 

Select medium-sized branches, the rougher 
and more unsightly the better; and after pluck- 
ing off the superfluous twigs here and there, ar- 
range them in an easy, natural manner over the 
frames. Very often they will have to be tied to 
keep them in place, and this should be done 
with twine of the same color, concealing it as 
much as possible. 

Now over one frame drape the lovely gray 
Southern moss, and over another the sprays of 
the trailing fern of New Hampshire, which have 
been carefully pressed ; while bottles of water 
with long sprays of ivy can be concealed behind 
the picture, giving another and quite as pretty 
form of arrangement. 

But those who can make the pretty varieties 
of autumn leaves in wax will be charmed with 
the effect produced when long sprays of the 
bright ‘‘five-finger,” or American creeper, as 
it is more properly called, are thrown carelessly 
over them. 

To make these sprays, cut off a piece of wire 
for the long foundation stem of about two yards 
in length, and with slips of wax, cut the length 
of the sheet, and just wide enough to cover the 
wire, press on firmly, and roll it very hard be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger, until it is very 
smooth and does not show the seam. In mak- 
ing the leaves, which should be of two thickness- 
es of wax, with the stems run in between, have 
one vein or stem longer than the others, so that 
in placing them on the foundation of the spray 
there will be no break, but the stem of each one 
will reach a little beyond the spot where the next 
spray of leaves is fastened on ; if this is not done, 
the ends are apt to separate, and will not form 
an unbroken line on the main stem. 

Make some of the leaves of carmine and some 
of yellow wax, then paint them all over on the 
upper side with a little of the carmine powder 
wet with water; when thoroughly dry, rub on the 
dry carmine with the finger; on some of the 
leaves, with the stiff brush used in wax-work, 
dust in a little of the dry ochre powder, and on 
others green; this will give the different tints 
one sees in autumn leaves, while others are im- 
proved by a shade of Indian ink. The berries 
are about the size of small pease, and are always 
black, so Indian ink is all that is needed to color 
them: they are round, and should be placed on 
the main spray rather straggling. The leaves 
should also be arranged carelessly; once in a 
while have a perfect specimen with all the five 
leaves; then again one with three, or only one 
or two leaves. When fastening on the main 
spray, finish with a perfect one, and reverse it so 
as to conceal the end of the wire. Leaves made 
in imitation of those found on the tree of the 
sweet-gum are also very pretty; and when once 
the branches are collected and the leaves made, 
they will last from year to year, amply repaying 





for all one’s trouble. 
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“AUF DER ALM”"—AN ALPINE SENNERINN’S HUT.—[{See Pace 277.) 
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PROFESSOR DARWIN. 


HIS renowned scientist, the son of Dr. B. W. 
Darwin, F.R.S., and grandson of Dr, Eras- 
mus Darwin, F.R.S., author of The Botanic Gar- 
dens, Zoonomia, etc., was born at Shrewsbury, 
England, on the 12th of February, 1809. He was 
educated at the Shrewsbury Grammar School, at- 
tended lectures for two years at the Edinburgh 
University, in 1827 entered Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and took his degree in 1831. In 
December of the same year he sailed as natural- 
ist in H.M.S. Beagle for the cireumnavigation 
of the globe. On returning to England in 1836 
Mr. Darwin published a work entitled Journal 
of Researches into the Geology and Natural His- 
tory of various Countries, etc. It was a very 
interesting and important addition to science. 
In 1839 Mr. Darwin married the granddaughter 
of Josiah Wedgwood, F.R.S., the well-known 
improver and manufacturer of earthenware. 
In addition to numerous papers on various 








furnished with a tail and pointed ears, probably 
arboreal in its habits.” 

Mr. Darwin, who has been elected a member 
of various foreign and English scientific bodies, 
has received from the Royal Society the Royal 
and Copley medals for his various scientific 
works, and from the Geological Society the Wol- 
laston Palladian Medal. He has been created 
a knight of the order Pour la Mérite by the Prus- 
sian government, and in June, 1871, he was elect- 
ed a corresponding member of the Academy of 
Vienna, 





SPRING BONNET. 


HE bonnet shown in the illustration on the 
preceding page is of black rice straw, and is 
trimmed with large loops of black gros grain rib- 
bon and two black ostrich tips in the front. A 
spray of wild flowers and several loops and ends 
of ribbon are in the back, and a wreath of flow- 





ers trims the bonnet inside. 








scientific subjects, Mr. Darwin edited the Zoology 
of the Voyage of the Beagle, and wrote three 
separate volumes on geology, viz., The Structure 
and Distribution of Coral Reefs, published in 
1842; Geological Observations on Volcanic Isl- 
ands, in 1844; and Geological Observations on 
South America, in 1846. The most important 
of Mr. Darwin's subsequent works are a Mono- 
graph of the Family Cirripedia, published by 
the Ray Society in 1851-53, and on the Fossil 
Species, by the Paleontographical Society. His 
Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection, 
published in 1859, which has gone through sev- 
eral editions at home and abroad, has given rise 
to much controversy. ‘It was followed by Ferti- 
lization of Orchids, in 1862, and Domesticated 
Animals and Cultivated Plants ; or, the Princi- 
ples of Variations, Inheritance, Reversion, Cross- 
ing, Inter-breeding, and Selection under Domes- 
tication, in 1867. In 1871 he published the 
Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex, 
two volumes. In this work the author infers 
that ‘‘ man is descended from a hairy quadruped, 


health. ‘They are glad to entertain visitors, who 
occasionally break the monotonous routine of 
their existence. To be sure, their means of en- 
tertainment are rather limited. Bread, milk, and 
cheese are all they can offer for the table, and the 
tourist must be content with a bed on the hay- 
mow, 





THE FROG. 

HERE are about forty species of the frog’s 

own genus. Among the largest may be 
mentioned the bull-frog of North America. The 
eatable frog is easily to be discriminated from the 
common species by the absence of that dark sub- 
triangular patch which extends backward from 
the eye; and the male of the eatable frog is fur- 
ther to be distinguished from the male of the 
common frog by the fact of its having the floor 
of the mouth, on each side, distensible as a pouch 
—the pouches, when distended, standing out on 





each side of the head. It is said thet these 











“AUF DER ALM.” 


LL Alpine tourists know what ‘* Alm” is; 
and those who have visited the picturesque 
huts of the Swiss or Tyrolese herdswomen will 
at once recognize the truthfulness of our illustra- 
tion on the preceding page. ‘These huts are va- 
riously constructed, according to the character 
of the material nearest at hand. The one de- 
picted by our artist had a loose wall of stone, 
laid without cement, to the height of about four 
feet, surmounted by wood-work. There were no 
windows, the light being admitted through the 
door and a gap in the roof. When a fire is 
lighted on the rude stone hearth, the smoke finds 
its way out as best it may through the crevices 
in the sides and roof, unless it chooses to stay in. 
The herdswomen who take charge of the flocks 
and herds on the Alpine heights lead very lonely 
lives, but as a rule they are cheerful and happy. 
Many of them, especially the younger ones, are 
attractive specimens of rustic beauty, their forms 








well rounded, and their cheeks blooming with 


PROFESSOR C. R. DARWIN. 


pouches increase the volume or the croak, and 
render it so powerful that the possessors have, 
from the county in England in which they are 
particularly plentiful, received the nickname of 
“Cambridgeshire nightingales.” There is a large 
South American frog, which devours other small- 
er frogs as well as small birds and beasts, and is 
noteworthy on account of the singular bony plates 
which are inclosed in the skin of its back, a 
character which it shares with a small South 
American toad. There may be more reason to 
expect that there should than that there should 
not be a ‘‘flying” frog; but the nearest approach 
to such a creature seems to be, as yet, a certain 
‘*tree-frog” described by the celebrated natural- 
ist Mr. Alfred Wallace, who, in his Malay Ar- 
chipelago, has related that.there was brought to 
him, in Borneo, ‘‘ by one of the Chinese work- 
men,” a large tree-frog, which the ‘‘ Heathen 
Chinee” declared he had seen ‘‘ come down, in 
a slanting direction, from a high tree as if it 
Jjlew.” An examination of the creature led Mr. 
| Wallace to observe: ‘‘It is difficult to imagine 











that this immense membrane of the toes can be 
for the purpose of swimming only, and the ac- 
count of the Chinaman that it flew down from 
the tree becomes more credible.” If, however, 
the frog can not fly, the failure of its attempts in 
that direction only renders still more striking the 
curious and grotesque resemblance between a 
frog and a man, which, so far as outward appear- 
ance goes, has been a common subject of remark. 
That the frog was man’s swimming master, ap- 
pointed by Nature, can hardly be doubted by any 
body who watches the motions of both, and knows 
what imitation means. 

The favorite residence of the frog is in marshes 
and dank, dingy situations out of the direct rays 
of the sun. In all respects it is adapted to 
lead this unobtrusive existence, and to fulfill its 
part in creation by doing so, finding its food in 
water and land by clearing away inferior creat- 
ures that might be troublesome. Its instinct in 
finding out ponds and marshes in which it may 








revel has often been observed. It is, indeed, al- 


most certain that if you make a pond, you will 
soon find it peopled by frogs, more, however, at 
one season than another. Both as respects the 
perspiratory and the respiratory action, the frog 
must necessarily keep itself damp. If tied up in 
a place where it can not escape the rays of a sum- 
mer’s sun, it will speedily die; nay, more, it will 
soon be perfectly dried up. As for proof of cu- 
taneous respiration, it has been experimentally 
demonstrated by the detection of the carbonic 
acid given out in water by a frog over the head 
of which a bladder had been so tightly tied as to 
prevent the possibility of the escape of any ex- 
halation from the lungs. And a perhaps more 
satisfactory but more cruel test has been applied 
by confining frogs in cages under water for more 
than two months and a half, and by the cutting 
out of the lungs, the creature continuing to live 
without them for forty days. Indeed, it is now 
* certain that the skin is so important an agent in 
the frog’s breathing that the lungs do not suffice 
for the muintenance of life without its aid. That 
| the poor frog would not be so favorite a “‘ sub- 
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ject” if it were less harmless, and were as poi- 
sonous as both itself and its relative the toad are 
supposed by some ignorant people to be, it were 
rash to positively assert, for no danger seems to 
appal the votary of science; but whether or not, 
enough has been said, it may be hoped, to win 
more respect and sympathy than are generally 
vouchsafed to our natural swimming-master and 
ur ‘* martyr of science.” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mars. L. U.—Boys of seven years do wear sailor suits. 
The pattern will answer. 

Mus. S.—Infants’ dresses are made of soft nansook 
and other fine muslins. The blanket for constant use 
should be of fine flannel, and these are now often em- 
broidered with wool and a very little silk floss. Linen 
floss is not suitable. Many mothers add a second blank- 
et of fine merino embroidered with silk. An infant's 
robe consists of two widths a yard long when finished. 
You must allow also a quantity for tucks, puffs, or 
whatever you use for trimming. 

Maria.—Your gloves should be either white or pearl- 
color. 

8. P. P.—We do not furnish addresses to our readers. 

Mrs. J. R. W.—No, we have not the pattern. 

Mrs. C. W. F.—Get some plain gray poplin the shade 
of that in your sample, and use it for basque and 
apron. 

Mrs. C. W. B.—Get brown or gray pongee for a 
plain cuirass and deep apron, and trim with side 
pleatings. 

H. M.—Get tamise cloth for a mourning suit for gen- 
eral wear, such as shopping and for the house. Make 
it with a basque, apron, and walking skirt, trimmed 
with bias bands of the material. For visiting get an 
imperial serge suit, and trim with crape. Many ladies 
in mourning wear beaver and mohair dresses simply 
trimmed with bias folds. Black silk and cashmere 
are not worn in mourning. Make your suits by the 
directions given in the Bazar for colored costumes, 
omitting all elaborate trimming. Have a sacque of 
your tamise for the street, and a Dolman of the im- 
perial serge. 

M. W. E.—This is the wrong season to buy a lace 
wrap. Wait a month and see whether mantles or 
sacques are most fashionable. 

A. F.—Make the striped silk for a girl of fourteen 
with a cuirass basque buttoned behind, and a deep 
apron with sash breadths behind; use shirred pinked 
flounces for trimming. The Swiss muslin dress should 
have a side-pleated or else shirred waist, with round 
over-skirt trimmed with side pleatings. 

Lizzm Gray.—Read answer to “ Butterfly” given 
in Bazar No. 16, Vol. VILL 

8. O. S.—A side-pleated basque is a plain basque 
lining on which the dress material is laid from top to 
bottom in pleats all turned one way. Make soft puffed 
tablier front breadths of your blue silk. Use the white 
court train for back breadths held in a quadruple box- 
pleat and ornamented with blue bows. Have a white 
basque with blue sleeves. High neck and long sleeves 
are best for your little girl’s dresses. Make them Ga- 
brielles and yoke slips. A navy bine sash is pretty, 
but dark nut brown is more stylish with white, black, 
brown, and gray dresses for children. 

Diremma.—Get violet purple silk for alternate 
flounces, cuirass, and tablier, with the sleeves and 
lower skirt of lilac silk. 

8. B.—The pattern of the Girl’s Wardrobe illustrated 
in Bazar No. 5, Vol. VIII., will give you all the infor- 
mation you want. 

B. M. F.—It is usual for the bridegroom at a church 
wedding to wear a black suit and white gloves. 

Patuetro.—We have no pattern of the child’s box- 
pleated blouse. 

Ione.—Get white organdy or Swiss muslin for your 
graduating dress. Make it with a shirred basque, 
shirred sleeves, and a puffed apron. Trim with knife- 
pleated ruffies. Your black grenadine should have a 
basque and long apron over-skirt like that illustrated 
in the present number. 

Maprex.—Get plaid de bége for a basque and over- 
skirt, with sleeves and lower skirt of the same color, 
but plain. Trim with knife pleatings. 

Jane Evre.—We do not make purchases for our 
readers. 

J. M. R.—A white muslin dress made with puffed 
basque, puffed sleeves, and a puffed tablier will be a 
pretty evening dress for a girl of nine years. 

A Youne Person.—All the information you want 
about the care of your complexion is given in the 
book called Ugly Girl Papers. It is sent from this 
office by mail on receipt of $1. 








DON’T HACK, HACK, COUGH, 
COUGH! 

Coven is a symptom by which various dis- 
eased conditions of the throat, bronchial tubes, 
and lungs manifest themselves. But whether it 
arises from the irritation produced in the throat 
and larnyx by taking cold, from an attack of 
Bronchitis, from incipient Consumption, or from 
various other causes, nothing will allay it more 
speedily or cure it more permanently than Dr. 
Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery. It does not 
matter whether it be a recent attack or a linger- 
ing cough, the Discovery is in either case equally 
well adapted for its relief and permanent cure. 
In fact, it will cure a cough in one-half the time 
necessary to cure it with any other medicine; and 
it does it not by drying it up, but by removing 
the cause, subduing the irritation, and healing 
the affected parts. No time should be lost in 
commencing the use of a proper medicine for the 
relief of a congh—for unless this course is pur- 
sued serious and dangerous disease of the lungs 
is liable to result. Golden Medical Discovery is 
sold by all dealers in medicines.—[Com. ] 





Tr would be a breach of faith and courtesy to dis- 
close the secrets of a lady's toilet, else it would be easy 
to name hundreds of the sex who commenced using 
Lamp’s Broom or Youru when it was first introduced, 
twelve years ago, and who now look younger and fairer 
than they did then. Sold by all draggists.—{Com.] 





Dyeme axp Creantyg.—Take your dyeing and 
cleaning to the New York Dycing and Printing Estab- 
lishment, Staten Island. Offices: 98 Duane Street, 
152 ae, 610 Sixth Avenue, New York; 166 & 
168 Pi t Street, Brooklyn; and 40 North Eighth 
Street. ladelphia. Established 55 years.—[{ Com. } 





Lraprva medical men patronize Drs. Srrone’s Re- 
medial Institute at Saratoga, N. Y. It cures, by its 
unusual appliances, many cases incurable without 
tuem. Nervous, Lung, Female, and other chronic dis- 
eases a specialty. Send for a circular.—[Com.] 








Coryuve Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterus of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR a LFeTURES, 


ES > 
AND Pat “y- your Druggist 
for Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion. It is reliable. 


For PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE, 


Blackheads, or Fleshworm 
B use oe 5 Improved Cone. 
done and Pimple Remedy— 


Bond Street, New York. 


ANEW PHYSIOGNOM y of Char- 


acter” as seen in Human beg og and in the 
Features ; + —_ tel fo we Mostin, & 00; 00; 
Calf. $8 005 ‘url ‘a t, n' 

by ” R. WELLS, 787 Broadway, New York. 


THE NEW 


(rossamer Wale Pr Garments. 


The best storm Weighs 8 to 16 
garment ever ounces; can be 
worn. Made in carried in the 
all styles for pocket. Looks 
men, women, like a black 
and children. silk; not affect- 
For full partic- ed by heat or 
ulars, send post- | cold. 
al card for our We also make 
new Illustrated Gent’s Hats 
Circular. and Caps. 

GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 

289 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


N. ar single garment sent to an address, postpaid, 
on receipt of: Fe 25 for a 56-in. Ladvee ’ Cape; $10 for a 
Gent's Coat; $2 for Gent’s Hat; $1 25 for mnt’s Cap. 


PARIS NOVELTIES IN LACES, 


JUST RECEIVED: 
NEW DESIGNS IN NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Ties, 
Collarettes, Jabots, 
Rufflings, Handkerchiefs, 
Linen Collars 





or “Signs 








1105 Broadway, 3 doors above 5th ‘Ave. Hotel. 
SUPPLY FOR 100 YEARS 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches. 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
mal, pot nd, ourcelpt rn me 
ma atpaid, on receipt o ice. 
c. ROOT, A HONY, & CO., 
Liberty te New York. 
we Send for 


wan Tg 
A Beautiful Inlaid Card-Basket, 


1000 pieces, of different colored woods. On receipt of 
$1 00 will mail one free. If not suited, money will be 
returned. Write for Agents’ terms. Ladies meet with 
great success. Will be the means of putting much 
money in your pocket. SMITH & BUCHANAN, 
Todd’s Block, New Haven, Conn. 


DR. WARNER'S 


SANITARY CORSET, 
With Skirt-Su Nice Pods. and 
Self-Adjust 
The only Corset co 
physiological peincigl 
ealth and comfort of 











mstructed upon 


agents wanted eve 
any size, by mail, 
Warner Bros., 119 We 4ist St., x Y. 


TREES AND PLANTS. 
S. B. Parsons & Sons, near 
Kissena Station, Flushing, N. Y. 


MAX WIENER, Menufacturer of 


Ostrich Feathers 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N.Y. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Enclose stamp for illustrated Reduced Price- 
List of reliable Hair Goo real Jet and 
Mair Jewelry. CHAS. V. PECKHAM 

Tii Broadway, opposite 4 A. T. Stewart’s, New York. 


SHOPPING 


Of every — for Ladies = ey executed by 

Mrs. C.G. PARKER, 151 East 44t! Y. City. Send 

for circular containing reference “ee particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 centa. 


BUY J. &P. COATS’ BLACK| 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


Peru Paper and Block | Stamping- Patterns. 
at's and on He of 100 patterns free. 
ENTLEY & BRO., 273 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
Lexington St.,Baltimore,Md. 





























Wilkox & Ginhs 


The only Standard Sewing-machine reatiy 


SILENT AND LIGHT RUNNING. 


MAKES A SECURE SEAM-—the 
best, if properly sewn. 

IS SAFE FOR WOMEN- ven if 
delicate. Physicians recommend it. 


IS EASIEST TO LEARN-—and, 


for families and many manufacturers, 


HAS NO RIVAL! 


MAIN OFFICE: 668 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Branches in all leading cities. 


CAUTION !—Beware or UNPRINCIPLED 


Deacrre who japan old and worn-out 
Machines, and palm them off_as new. 
Also, buy none but genuine Needles. 
Each pon | every N le made by us is 
tamped on the shank, ‘‘ Pat. March, 

All others are worthless. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 





GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


95,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
tar” Send for Price-Lista. 


Attire BUFFALO, N.Y. 


We announce that (until further notice) we will sell 
to applicants in any city or town where we have no 
agent on the same terms and at the same discounts as 
to large dealers who purchase from $30,000 to $50,000 
value annually. 

The fact of-ours being the oldest and largest manu- 
factory in the United States, with 54,000 instruments 
now in use, is a sufficient guarantee of our responsi- 
bility and the merits of our instruments. 


GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. 





easily adies 
It can be worn with or any 
Corset, itand you will never 
regret it, » 50 ta. 


Cc. 4. BALDWIN & CO. 
Corset Manuft’rs, New Haven, Ct. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


Delivered free of cost, per Mail, at your door. Splen 
did assortment of ROSES, six for $1, thirteen for 
$2. Send for our new Descriptive Catalogue 
of Plants, gratis. 

HOOPES, BRO., & amc 
Currry Hitt Nurseries. 


Self-Propel- 


For CRIPPLES 
easily 








tate your 
stamp for illus- 
ifferent 


Mme, L, THURN, 


884 Broadway (opp. Arnold, Constable, & a 
'ANT’S anpy CHILDREN’S OUTFITS, ordered 
and selected by herself in Paris. FRENCH and GER- 
MAN EMBROIDERIES, in Worsted and Satin Stitch. 
Bei n’s Berlin Zephyr Worsted. French Stamping, 
Original Designing. pplique f for Turkish Towel sh Toweling. 








EAUTIFUL DECALCOMANTIA 
jor Transfer disper with full instructions and 24 pg, 
sent post-paid for 10 cents. 100 for 50 cts. 
They are 's, Landscapes, Flowers,Autumn Leaves 
Animals, Birds,” Insects, oe and Comic Figures, 
&e. ey can be easily transferred to any wins 
as to imitate the most beautiful painting. Also 5 
beautiful Gem Chromos for 10 gents, 50 for 50cents. Agents 
wanted. Address J, L, PATTEN & CO., 71 Pine St., New York. 


OTH PREVENTIVE.—Fur Boxes, 10x8 x9, lined 
with a sure preventive from Moth; same as used by 
ing practical furriers for years past ; same box can 

be used a lifetime. Made of Black Walnut for $2 00, or of 
Pine for $1 25. Sent on receipt of price. VAN HORNE 
& SON, Practical Furriers, Schenectady, N. Y. 


U ¥ 3 your WIN DOW-SHADES of ‘of the 
Manufacturers, We invite attention to our new 
style of imitation Swiss Lace Shade, as pretty and more 
durable, at half the price. Also, Gold Band Shades and 
New Scrolls, designed twice a year exclusively for our 
use. JAY C. WEMPLE & CO., 444 & 446 Pearl St.,N.Y. 


 poseering a recipe of a very simple na- 
Ak bonne rie ill at once remove superfluous hairs 
without in; injuring the skin, and ere their reappear- 
ance, will forward it on receipt of $1, Canada money, 
or $1 25 American currency. ress 

Mrs. EDNA NORTH, Galt P. O., Canada. 


A DIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
4 18 GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
- im: relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 














HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY. 
casey penenenncteseiay 


case or 


atest styles of Coiffures on hand in variety, in- 
cluding the Catogan, sated 
PRICE-LIST. - 

Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. Finest 
= Hair Switches, solid, not dyed: 
18 inches long, 4 ounces weight Sees ceccsosene eee 
22 inches long, 4 ounces weight. . 
26 inches long, 4 ounces weight. . 
$2 inches long, 4 ounces weight... 

SHAW’S PATENT HAIR SWITCHES, 50c. 
LONG SINGLE boyy a curly. 

18 in., $1 90; 92 in., $2 24 in., $2 50; 26 in., $4 00. 
Frizett tes, 25c., oe: ai $i 00 per yard. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
BRANCH STORE, Boge 345 Gth AVE., 


BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. W.; 
UP STAIRS, 


Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 


COM BINGS 


MADE UP, 2c. and 50c. per ounce. 
Goods sent to all the States, when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with privilege of examination. 


CENTS 


Will make you an ANNUAL SUBSCRIB- 
ER to FOUR NUMBERS of 


THRICH'S QUARTERLY, 


20 Pages, po mrgg ad Illustrated, 
Descriptions, and 
jes’ and Children’s 

Ladies’ Underwear, Infants’ Wear, 

Real and Dress Trimmings, Hata, 

Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, &c., &c., to- 

te with the choicest selections of 
ture, Wit, and Wisdom. 

"Our Qoaxraty will place within your 

Best Goods at the Lowest 

Prices. Only TEN CENTS for a year’s 

subscription. Subscribe at Once. 


ERICH & CO., 
287 & 289 Eighth Ave., near 24th St., 
NEW YORK, 
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AS A WEALTH- 


immediate relief; is worn 
night and day wth ease. 
dada and ened Eat b> vomeved Oar! 
lutel; 8) not be removed durin 
he eae effect a cure. Sold at 
moderate hl 


oo nedl aurable This new Truss is 

THE ELASTIC TRUSS 

Co. No 68 } 2 5 Broadtray, Nev , York City, who send 
Siriahaes ene when req 

Cut Paper Patterns, 


Teens palmate are intended to be the most perfect, 
ost practical, asd the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood La those not egpastomes to uae nd 





rh we issue will be cut b 

—-- a Deg who ne ow I. ; 

and w oy ona e ables’ 

ot his profemions United 8 What Worth is to 

Paris, Moschcowitz is to Sew  Tork-—the highest au- 

thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 

postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 

of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address —_— MoCALL 

543 Broadway, New a 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


Diploma Award- 

ed by the Ameri- 
> nstitute A.W. 
Thomas, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, for the 
Lightest, tron est, and 
mostcomfortable Bustle 
that can be worn. Sizes 
to suit every style of 
dress. Wholesale Depots: 


91 White St.,N.Y. 801 Race St., Philadelphia. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPA 1b, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanrer's Magazine, Harren’s W eexry, and Hanerr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 0: 
Postage 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazin, Weexty, or 

Bazar will be xupplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 
The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 

Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 

scriptions may commence with any Number. When 

no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 

accordingly. a 
The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 

with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 

understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanreen & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without logs to 
the sender. 








Trams ror Anventtstne tv Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
"s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
own e Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Hi "s Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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ELEGANT NOVELTIES 


At Retail. 


AT Stewart & Co. 


ARE OFFERING AN ADDITIONAL SUPPLY 
OF PARIS AND LYONS 


NOVELTIES 


Black, Plain, and Fancy Silks, 
Velvet Striped Grenadines, 
and Dress Goods, 
AT EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
100 PIECES CAMEL’S-HAIR SUIT- 
INGS, PLAID EFFICTS, ALL WOOL, fully 42 
inches wide, at 75e. per yard; recently sold a: $1 25. 
100 PIECES CAMEL’S-HAIR SUIT- 
ENGS at $1 per yard; good value $1 50. 
PLAIN AND PLAID POPLINS at 25e. 
per yard; good value 35c. 
1 CASE EXTRA FINE LIGHT-COLORED ME= 
RINO CLOTHS, VERY CHOICE. 
1000 PIECES yard-wide PRINTED PER- 
CALES at 12c. per yard; worth 18c. 





They have also LARGELY REPLENISHED their 
Stock of 


Mourning, Dress Fabrics 


with the LATEST NOVELTIES in FRESH 
AND DESIRABLE GOODS. 


Henrietta Cloths, 
Empress Cloths, 
Merinoes, Bombazines, 
Serges, Baratheas, 
Barpours, 
Cortauld’s English Crapes, &e. 


THE LARGEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST AS- 
SORTED STOCK EVER OFFERED. 


BLACK FRENCH CASHMERE at the 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICE of 65e. per yard; good 
value for 85c. 


DRESSHAKING 


UNDER SUPERIOR MANAGEMENT, EXECUTED 
EQUAL IN STYLE AND FINISH TO THE VERY 
BEST PARISIAN MAKES. 


MOURNING ORDERS 


EXECUTED FROM 6 TO 12 HOURS’ NOTICE. 
PRICES VERY SE RRASSASEAD, 


Broadway 4th Ave, Sth&lOthSts, 


TO THE LADIES!! 
For sale by 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


SHERWOOD’S IMPROVED KNITTED ABDOMINAL 
BANDAGE. 


SrNg Exposition 
PARIS COSTUMES 


Carriage Wraps, 
AND OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & C0O., 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth St., 


SPRING OPENING 


OF ALL THE 


LATEST — STYLES 


SPRING AND SUMMER Si ny} 


VILA 
Plain and Fancy Dress Materials, 

















ALL-SILK and SILK AND WOOL GRENADINES, 


EVENING DRESS FABRICS. 


INDIA AND FRENCH CAMEL’S-HAIR gay 


PARIS re ORGANDIES and LAWN 
RCALES, CAMBRICS, GINGHTAMS, 


vumicn, ENGLISH, AND AMERICAN 
PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS. 
INDIA SHAWLS, 


LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
LINENS AND WHITE GOODS, 


CLOTHS AND SUITINGS, 
HOSIERY, UNDERGARMENTS, &c., &c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street, 








BLACK SILKS. 


LORD & TAYLOR are offering a SUPERIOR MAKE 
OF BLACK SILKS, to which they desire to invite the 
attention of their customers and the public generally. 
These silks are particularly remarkable for their SU- 
PERB APPEARANCE and COLOR, they WILL NOT 
CUT, nor ASSUME THE DINGY, GREASY AP- 
PEARANCE characteristic of so many grades of 
BLACK SILK. 

These Silks were MANUFACTURED ESPECIAL- 
LY for our RETAIL TRADE, are Cashmere finished, 
and possess the RICH, SOFT, GLOSSY SURFACE of 
the most expensive grades, We GUARANTEE THEM 
IN EVERY RESPECT, and offer them at prices so 
REASONABLE that they CAN NOT be SURPASSED 
by any house in the City. 

Our Stock of Silks being limited, we sell only the 
best makes at the lowest possible figure. 

: Also, 

COLORED SILES of the best manufacture, in all the 
choicest and mcat delicate shades and tints. 








&2™” For the accommodation of Ladies who are un- 
able to visit the City, full lines of samples will be sent 
and orders by mail filled with the greatest possible care. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


R. H. MACY & 60.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL 
PANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


FULL LINES OF WHITE and LINEN GOODS, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, LADIES’, GENTS’, and 
CHILDREN’S FURNISHING, COTTON UNDER- 
CLOTHING, LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S SUMMER 
SUITS, NOTIONS, SMALL WARES, MILLINERY, 
RIBBONS, STRAW GOODS, VELVETS, PARASOLS, 
UMBRELLAS, BRONZES, PARIANS, BOOKS, Sta- 
tionery, Toilet Articles, Perfumes, Soaps, Toys, Dolls 
and Dolls’ Furnishing, Trimmings, Worsteds, Confec- 
tionery, Canned and Potted Fruits, Meats, &c. Sew- 
ing-Machines. House Furnishing and Keeping Goods, 
including 

CHINA, GLASS, AND SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
THE LA FORGE KID GLOVE, 2 BUTTON, 98 cents 

per pair, warranted. 
GOODS PACKED FREE OF CHARGE. 

Catalogues and samples sent free to an = 

Orders by mail attended to with speci: 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 


IMPORTANT 


TO COUNTRY PURCHASERS, 


YOU CAN PURCHASE 
DRESSES, HOUSE ROBES, 
OVER-SKIRTS AND BASQUES, 
WALKING JACKETS, 
FINE Ready-Made UNDERCLOTHING, 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX, and 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 


ta” Our Spring opening will take place April 7 and 
8, after which our new Fashion-Book and ice-List 
will be forwarded to all country customers whose 
names are on our books. Sent free to any address on 


application © RICHARD MEARES, 

___ Cor, Sixth Avenue & 19th h St., N.W. 
THE “INDISPENSABLE” 

SELF-FASTENING 


Dress Blevator. 


Instantly changing skirt from train to walk- 
ing, and walking to train. Ladies pronounce it 
splendid. Highest premium awarded by the 
American Institute, 878 & 74. It is the cheap- 
= _ best. Price 35c. to any “wae Agents 

















ed. Send stamp. Addrer 
INDISPENSABLE, 89 Willoughby St. “Brooklyn, N, , A 





Fine Choice Flowers Free. 


THE GREENBROOK & PATERSON CITY NURSERIES 
ve to Nar ig of ene ee SL xian ALBUM 
SHROMOS of 

Samples sent 

jections and re Novelties, on receipt of stamp for 

postage. Our Descr’ ni he Catalogue mailed ie to all 

applicants P. O. address, Box 3, 7, Paterson, N ve J. 


ANTED,—4gEx3s, a 
~~ wanted to sell, 

by subscription, Standard Books 

that will be welcomed in every house- 

hold, viz.: A new and popular Drotronary or Re- 
Liatous Know tener, by Rev. Lyman Abbott. The 
late Dr. Livivesrone’s Last Journats. The great 
CyroLopapia oF BrsiioaL, THROLOGIOAL, anv Eccir- 
stasTIOAL Literature, by M‘Clintock & Strong. And 
other desirable books.’ xperienced agents and those 
that mean business are requested to address, for fur- 


ther particulars, AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 


\UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New York. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular, 


Soe sec 
$102 & $25 Piha ce tee 





NEBRASKA CEDAR STONE—The only 
INFALLIBLE MOTH PREVENTIVE. Never 
loses its strength as does camphor, snuff, &c., and is 
free from their objectionable odor. Send 25 cents for 
one, place it with your Furs or Woolens, and moth will 
not go near them. Address WELSH & CO., 

P. oO. ». Box 70, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





THE 


FLORENCE 
Sewing-Machine Co., 


FLORENCE, MASS., 


Desire to introduce their new and improved 
Machine into those towns where there is now no 
agency for their sale. To this end they offer special 
inducements to CLUBS or Single Pur- 
chasers. to above address for circulars. 

The Florence oy unequaled for simplicity, 
beauty, durability, and serviceableness, 
It is the only machine with a reversible feed, and 
the only one that gives the purchaser the choice of 
sewing in any direction. 

(@ Florence agg -Machines have been used 
constantly in families and shops for 
twelve years without requiring repairs, 
doing good work all the time. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep to Fir any Frievrr, and 
are fitted with the vreatest accuracy, so as to be nd- 
jnsted by the moet inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arma. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing Gown) Ai dedtubebihitead bas6anSb.ab ch weer «o No.37 
HIGHLAND SU IT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
BeeG TERED. « cw0c0k 004s cuteiiasesacbesce co “ 
Vol. VI. 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 








50 












Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old). ...... “9 

LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
pI ok oo. ee Sy « 30 

DOUBLE- BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
pf) eae rer “ $3 

ENGLISH -WALKING JACKET SUIT....... + 

oa ee WALKING SUIT, with 

ue Buck and Square ETE Ee * 43 

TIGHT. FITTING DOU BLE-BREAS8TED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... * 45 

DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... “ 48 

Ww a ” septa CLOAK, with Cape and 

bee seee didsbensunhbide4 issn tars cadnc 50 
mit FITTING Sn ser RD RED- 
TE HOUSE DRESS.................. “ 50 

BOY s WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and pape Pauntaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ 1 

ENGLISH ae E, LONG OV. ER-SKIRT, and 

DE ALIIG GET «oo onnssccdodcncn+ccccass “ 
mEN IL TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 
Reis mikinadh need cape teregedeseey sehidne * 18 

HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... “* 15 

MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Pe a “ 3 

MEDICIS BASQUE, with oy Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. “ 19 

vir DEMI - POLO AISE. WALKING 

ian ahhéhnheenadsduenchso enti Mita “* 91 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt) * 22 

BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
a eer ee “« 98 

GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
—_ and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years 

ROE ES es ee ee * 25 

PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON —_ SCARF 

BACK, anc DEMI- TRAINED SKIRT...... “ 97 

CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TR i. ED SKIRT........... * 83 

LADY’S GABRIELLE WRAPPER.. aos © OS 

FRENCH eg JE, AND sant TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back.............. * 41 

ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER- SKIRT WITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... “@ 

CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.... * @& 

ENGLISH SACQUE, with Long Apron- -Front 
and Clinging Demi-Trained _ Ue “es 

ag BREASTED WALKING JACKET, 

Empress Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..... * 50 

WORTH BASQUE AND FULL-TRAINED 

SEED GEE 6 6 5a os c0ce ccccvcccccntess “2 
Vol. VITT. 

DOUBLE-POINTED BASQUE, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT................. v1 

ae = - oan ED CLOAK, with Long Walk- ; 

pe cGaeeatetpadeesecesideacomersoucee “ 8 


Trained Skirt RES Er ee errr eS = 8 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 
it 


GORED OE). ccccnsccscrccesiccescascccccccccce * © 
JOAN OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 

skirt and Long Walking Skirt............-. “8 
HENRI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 

skirt and Walking Skirt.............-.-.... * 37 
— with Shirred Tablier and Walking 

kad ddddg edu tadddaeeed bcuecnetaescecacteve ms 

The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 


prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PmroRTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and Wrereah machines and accessories. 
764 Broadway. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 
] LOOMINGTON NURSERY, Bloomington, I.— 
F. Puenix. Spring lists free, or the set of 
four Catalogues post free for twenty cents. 


$60°90 


EW MU MUSIC,—“A C.—*A Stan” (Song)—Virginia Ga- 
briel, 30c, “* Exonantment” (Waltzes)— Strauss, 








a week and expenses to all. Articles 
new: staple as flour. Samples free. C. 
M. Linineton Anington & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago. 








50c. Mailed. GEO. WILLIG & CO., Baltimore. 





ONSTANTINES 





FOR TOILET, BATH «© NURSERY 


INE 


DRUGGISTS 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


MOHAMMED AND sonamusennnen Lec- 
tures Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in February and March, 1874 By R. Bos- 
worrs Sirs, M.A , Assistant Master in Harrow 
School; late Fellow of Trinity bowen Oxford. 
With an Ap pendix containing Emanuel Deutsch’s 
Article on “Islam.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

II. 

KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. The 
Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin, and an Account 
of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. 
By Avexanper Witttam Krineraxe. Vol. Ill 
Battle of Inkerman. With Maps and Plans. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


Til. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1874. Prepared by Prof. Spencer F. 
Barnn, Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. With the Co-operation of some of the most 
Eminent Men of Science in the United States. Large 
1zmo, nearly 900 pages, Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform in 
style and price with the volumes for 1871, 1872, and 
1873.) The Four Volumes sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of Seven Dollars. 

IV. 

SONGS OF OUR YOUTH. 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
4to, Cloth, Illuminated, bos 


By the Author of 
Ss to Music. Square 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’'S Last JOURNALS. The 
Last Journals of David Liv ingstone, in C entral Af- 
rica, from 1865 to his Death. Continued by a Nar- 
rative of his Last Moments and Snfferings, obtained 
from his Faithful Servants Chuma and Susi. B 
Horace Water, F.R.G.S8., Rector of Twywel 
Northampton. With Maps and Illustrations. 8yo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 

Ga” Harper & Broruers also publish Dr. Living- 
stone's South Africa, 8vo, Cloth, $4 50, and Dr. 
Livingstone’s Zambesi and its Tributaries, 8vo, 
Cloth, $% 00. In these three volumes the entire 
and only authentic history of Dr. Livingstone’s 
Travels and Researches in Africa is given. 

VL 

SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S ISMAILIA. Ismailia: A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade. Organized by 
Ismart, Khedive of Beye By Sir Samvuet W. 
Baxrr, Pasna, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. With Maps, 
Portraits, and upw ard of Fifty full-page Llus- 
trations by Zweoxer and Dunanp. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 

VIL 

THOMSON’'S STRAITS OF MALACCA, 
CHINA, AND CHINA. The Straits of Malacca, 
Indo-China, and China; or, Ten Years’ Travels, 
Adventures, and Residence Abroad. By J. Tuom- 
son, F.R.G.S., Aut hor of “ Illustrations of China 
and its People.” With over 60 Illusfrations from 


INDO- 


the Author’s own Photographs and Sketches. 8vo, 
Cloth, $4 00. 
VIL. 
GOODWIN’'S CHRIST AND HUMANITY. Dis- 


courses on Christ and Humanity, with a Review, 

Historical and Critical, of the Doctrines of Christ's 

Person. By Henry M. Goopwin. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Ix. 

TALMAGE’'S SPORTS THAT KILL. Sports that 
Kill. By T. De Wirr Tatmage, Anthor of “ First 
Series of Sermons,” ‘‘Second Series of Sermons,” 
“Old Wells Dug Out,” &c. Phonographically Re- 
ported and Revised. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 
$1 00. 


x. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S PAMPHLETS. 
THE VATICAN DECREES in their Bearing on 


Civil Allegiance: A Political Expostulation. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Giavstoxe, M.P. To which are 
added: A History of the Vatican Council; together 


with the Latin and English text of the Papal Sylla- 
bus and the Vatican Decrees. By the Rev. Patuie 
Souarr, D.D., from his forthcoming “History of 
the Creeds of Christendom.” 8vo, Paper, 60 cents; 
Cloth, $1 00. 
VATICANISM: An Answer to Reproofs and Re- 
plies. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gravestone, M.P., 
Author of “‘The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing 
on Civil Allegiance.” Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 
XL 

NORDHOFF'S COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. The Communistic So- 
cieties of the United States; from Personal Visit 
and Observation: including Detailed Accounts of 
the Economites, Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, 
Oneida, Bethel, Aurora, Icarian, and Other Existing 
Societies, their Religious Creeds, Social Practices, 
Numbers, Industries, and Present Condition. By 
Cuarters Norpuorr. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $4 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


FUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The following Seeds are Sound: in Paper, 8vo, except 
where otherwise specified : 
Mr. Vaughan’s Heir. By Franx Lee Benepror. $1 00. 
Safely Married. 


By the Author of “‘ Caste,” “* Colonel 
Dacre," &c. 


50 cents, 


The Law and the Lady. 





By Wiixre Conims., Dlus- 


trated. 75 cents. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The Story of Valentine and his Brother. By Mrs, 
} OvtpHant. 75 cents. 
| 
| Love’s Victory. By B. L. Farsron. 25 cents. 


The Blossoming of an Aloe. By Mrs. Horry. 50 cents. 


Hope Meredith. By Exiza Tasor, Author of “St. 
Olaves,” ‘‘The Blue Ribbon,” &c. 50 cents. 


The Maid of Killeena, &c. By Wa. Brack. 50 cents. 


A Strange World. By Miss Bravpon. 75 cents. 
By Mary C. Hay. 


By the Author of 


| Old Myddelton’s Money. 50 cents. 
| Hagarene. 


“Guy Livingstone.” 
75 cents. 


In Honor Bound. By Cuartes Grszon. 50 cents. 





02 Hareer & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
| United Statea or Canada, ¢ on m receipt of the price. 


oar Harrrr’s Caraocur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FraNnkKLin Square, N, Y¥. 
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FACETLZ. 


A ptary-spoxen preacher delivered the following 
from his desk: “I would announce to the congrega- 
tion that, probably by mistake, there was left at the 
meeting-house this morning a small cotton umbrella, 
much Toaneged by time and wear, and of an exceed- 
ing pale blue color, in place whereof was taken a very 
large black silk umbrella of great beauty. Blunders 
of this sort, my brethren, are getting a little too com- 
mon.” , 

LITTLE JOHNNY’S COMPOSITIONS. 

Uncle Ned he call me to him the other day, and he 
said did I no wot wos up, end I said the head of a 
giraft was stuck upper than any thing, but Ide rote 
about the 
natchrel hissery has turn your head, I dont mean that 





bat do you no wot is a goin to happen in this family? | 
Wen Uncle Ned said that I look at my sister to see if | 


she new, and she was red face like a lobster, so I said 
wy diddent she set further a way from the fier, but my 
mother she said Johnny, your uncle is a tockin to you 
wy dont you anser, never mine your sister. So I tole 
him I diddent no wot was a goin to happen, les Billy 
was a goin to git a other lickin, and he said that was 
asafe gess, but wot he ment was I was a bout to have 


| 
| 








A WALL-FLOWER. 





giraft all reddy. Then he said Johnny this | 


[Apri 24, 1875. 
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“Dear me, I haven’t been engaged for a single Dance, and goodness only 


knows how I'll get my Supper !’’ 


a new brother, and I said hooray, I vote we name him 
Tommy! Uncle Ned he laft like he thot he wude die, 
and my mother she said Edward if you have any thing 
to say to Johnny wy dont you tel it as if you was a 
man of sence, Johnny, hush this minnit, were ever did 
Billy put them sissors, I think baby is woke up and 
that joint has got to be tuke out of the oven to once. 

Wen she had gon, and my sister too, Uncle Ned, 
wich had stop laffin, said Johnny, you have made a 
mess of this thing, cos it is only just your sister is a 
bout to marry. .Then I said wade it be for long, and 
he thot a minnit, and said he give it up, wude I tel him 
the anser and ask a other riddle? 

Las nite we had om pal late, and I was let stay up 
late too, and I et myself so ful of frute cake that I got 
a sleep in a chair at the table, and wot do you think 
Idremp? I thot I was a settin at that table ol a lone, 
and pretty soon the table began to gro long, like a mile, 
and ol the auimels I ever herd of came in and set their 
selfs down in the chairs. They was a ephlant, and a 
hippo, and a cammie, and a snake, and a ostrich, and 
a rat, and a horse, and a cow, and o] the fellers wich I 
had rote about, like it was a Noers ark and the barom- 
eter was a fallin fast. Each annimel had their feed 
before ‘em, just wot it liked the best, the ephalent had 
apples and a bun, and the giraft had a pinnicle off a 
steeple, and the ostrich had a keg of nales, and the rat 
was a eatin some chees off a steel trap, and the cow 
had some gras, and the tiger had a cow, and the big 
snaik had a tiger, and the my! dile had a nigger, you 
never see such a nice quiet dinner party, and I thot 
Missy was a waitin on the table in a wite silk frock 
and a yailon. Jest as she was a passin Jack Briley, 
the sailer, to the shark, the wale, wich was a eatin 
scum at the top of the table by me, it stude up on its 
tale, and it had a wale bote full of water under its flip- 
ae like a cup, and the wale blode a wile, and then it 

liered like a church organ, and this is wot the beller 
sounded like sayin. 

Ladies and genlemen it aint no good me tellin you 
wy we have met to gather this evenin, cos you knows 
how it is your selfs. You knows we have never got 
many favers from the relations of our frend here, the 
goriller, they have been agin us from the start, and 
shiver my timbers if I dont bleeve they wude like to 
send us all to the bottom! Yon wil excuse the lang- 
widge of a sea farin wale wich aint no scollard, mores 
the pity, but blo me tite if I think we have been give 
fair play! We have only had I two frends among 
the lot, and one was Noer, and he wassent no use to 
me, and the other frend is our guest this evenin—a 





with you, cos he comes a | 


FIRST SPRING LAMB. 


frend wich under stands 
us, and the only one wich 
has ever see the pint of 
our little jokes. Ime sure 
we ol hopes his ritins 
marks the don of a new 
era, and men will larn 
from ’em that we aint 
sech bad fellers affer ol, 
tho I dont go so far as to 
say I approov of certain 
dishes wich I see a bein 
et at this table. And 
now, ladies and genle- 
men, I have the honner 
to ask you to jine me in 
drinkin the helth of our 
guest, our shipmate, our 
frend, Little Johnny! 
Wen the wale had got 
dun they ol stude up and 
drank and then a cock at 
the bottom of the table 
it crode out three cheers 
for Little Johnny, wich 
was give by ol present 
with sech friteful noises 
I woke and my sister was 
a pullin my ear for bed 
time. Wen I had gon to 
bed and she was too, the 
door between my room 
and hern was open, and 


I said Missy, and she said | 


wot is it Johnny, keep it 
to your self, but I said 
Missy, you is a goin to 
git married, and she said 
yes. Then I said wude 
she do me a faver wen 
she was married, and she 
said yes, she wude, wot 
was it? Then I said 
Missy, wen you is mar- 
ried you will go to live 
in a other house, I wish 
you wud take your young 
man, and let him live 
loafin about this house so 


much he isa regler down rite nusence! 


And Missy 


A youth and a pretty girl 
jae A The youth, smitten 
maiden 


she wude, 


touched Patty's feet under the table. 
mined 


if she dide for it. 


sat facing each other at a 
with the charms of the 


only ventured a shy look, and now and then 


The girl, deter- 


n e the youth express what he so warmly 
felt, bore with these advances a little while in silence, 


when she cried 
out, “‘ Look here! 
if you love me, 
say so, but don’t 
dirty my stock- 
ings.” 


~~. 
A bright bo 
recently told his 
teacher there were 
three sects—the 
male sect, the fe- 
male sect, and in- 
sects. 
cmniienendipeamabinns 
A poet sang: 
“Tm sitting o. 
ly on the strand 
at stretches to 


ardent admirers 
did not know 
that, while he was 
sittin on the 
strand with idle 
folded hands, his 
— at home 
were in want. 


—_@———— 

* AS GOOD AS A 
Priay”— Perform- 
ing a funeral. 


ennemntasttliisistihateahes 
Nothing comes 
home so much to 
@ man as an un- 
settled bill. 





If Brigham Young 
should happen to die, the 
amount of tears shed b 
his loving family, accord- 
ing to the latest accounts, 
will probably reach 342.3 
gallons. 


—__—_—>—_— 

Scottish provincialisms 
often seem very laugha- 
ble. We quite under- 
stand a person when he 
says he will walk or ride 
“the length” of such and 
such a place, but the 
phrase might sometimes 
appear not a little Indi- 
crous. A man went into 
alivery-stable somewhere 
in the west of Scotland, 
and said, “‘ Can rege. 
a horse the length o’ Pais- 
ley ?” 

“ Weel,” was the reply, 
“ we'll let ye see the lang- 
est we hae; but I dinna 
think there’s ony o’ them 
that length.” 


—_»——— 

A Wicklow land-owner 
and tenant having agreed 
to refer a matter in dis- 
pute to arbitration, it was 
agreed that in case it 
should not be thus de- 
cided, the matter should 
be settled, as usual, by 
an umpire. ‘Well, be 
it so; but on this condi- 
tion,” said “he man of 
wealth, “that if he can 
not make a decision, we 
shall have umpires on 
both sides.” 


A good many people 
were recently abiuded 
into going into an apoth- 
ecary’s ny in a 
bat which 


They saw it, and it was red, as a bri 
Pitino ha 


A WARNING TO BOYS. 
Don’t Tre your Kites To Bapies For SECURITY. 














it is said, preac 


hed from 
eet ail and divided his dis- 





A NATURAL INTERPRETATION. 


Sunpay-sonoot Teacuer. “What do you under- 
stand by ‘ suffering for ——- sake ?’” 

Boy (promptly). “ Practicing h; in the morning, 
teacher, and Sunday-school in the afternoon, and Bi- 
ble-class in the evenin’ !” 


—_—>— 
A modern philosopher has been arrested for taking 
things as they come. 


— > 
Howxrsty—A washer-woman buying a dozen new 
pocket-handkerchiefs. 


_—>—__—_ 
Smith, the future poet laureate, has beaten every one 
who wrote of the seasons before. He has got the 
four seasons into four lines, for which he charged the 
editor of the Blwe Buzzer four dollars. This is the 
poem: 
“First comes the sneeze, 

Then comes the Re, 

Then comes the fleas, 

Then it begins to freeze.” 


sdiaiiagaecicninecivs 

Darwinian.—During the recent slippery weather 
belated travelers had to craw] home on all fours. One 
touch of nature revived in them the habits of their 
forefathers, 
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A MARTYR TO HIS ART. 
Otp Gent. “What d’you wear them Specs for, Boy?” 


Boort-Brack. “Cos I 
me Eyes.” 


lage on the Hudson to see a red 
ad been captured and was on exhibition. 


ickbat usually is. 


the 


will eventual- 
ly find themselves 
where they’d rath- 
er not 


puts such a Shiny Shine on Gentlemen’s Boots, it hurts 


Won't senp To Heaven Gratis.—An editor says: 
“We don’t mind recording the deaths of people with- 
out being paid for our trouble, but panegyrics on the 

must ‘or. We positively can not send 
people to heaven for nothing. 


—_——»————. 
RARE AND VALUABLE RECIPES. 
(FROM OUR OWN PRIVATE PARTICULAR OOOKERY BOOK.) 


How to Coox your Netensor’s Goose.—First catch 
our neighbor (unawares from behind, if possible, and 
in a dar a, and then give him a good one for 

himself with any instrument you may consider suita- 
ble and sufficient. (For our own part, we have gener- 
ally found any ordinary utensil of the kitchen—say, 
for instance, a poker—quite suitable, and more than 

fficient.) Should, however, the bird be a tough one, 





An alarm of fire 
was the other day 
ven in a Dub- 
in hotel. 
lord,” said a guest, 
“is the house on 


— 
A subscriber to 
the Carlyle Con- 
stitution died a 
= _ = ago, leav- 
nD our years’ 
- i. tion un- 
paid. The editor 
appeared at the 
grave, and placed 
therein a palm- 
leaf fan, a linen 
coat, and a ther- 
mometer which is 
only used in warm 
climates, 


Dental science 
is called ‘tooth 
carpentry as a fine 
art.” 














and one good one not good enough for him, repeat the 
same until further notice, « ¢., until the old bird is 
cooked to — fancy. 

How to Curry Favor.—Having procured your game. 
first soak him well in the very finest port-wine (or old 
Madeira, according to taste) you can obtain. From 
—_ sauce bottle labeled ‘‘Toadyism” then take one 
large Sekep-eperane, and mix the same judiciously with 
a tea-spoonful or so of “ Backbiting.” (N.B.—This 
should be especially highly flavored and pungent in 
quality. Carefully skim 01 any residuum of the un- 
profitable fat of “* Self-respect,” and serve up hot and 
strong.) This has been found an infallible recipe, and 
can be rec ded as easily digested by the | 
stomach. 

How to make Fancy Breav.—Take equal quantities 
of potatoes and powdered bones; add to this a small 
pone of flour and a strong dose of the cheapest bak- 
ng-powder. Stir well, and bake in a slack oven. If 
this won’t turn out fancy bread, your stomach must 
be singularly devoid of imagination. 

A new Rum Punon.—First select and then accost 
any stout and gouty old gentleman (an alderman, if 
‘me gow as he is walking home. Politely ask him to 
end you his stick (or umbrella) for a second; grasp 
that stick (or umbrella) firmly in your right hand, take 
off your hat with the left and bow politely; then, as 
he is returning your salutation, give him a regular 
good one in his waistcoat (about the third button) with 
the ferrule of the stick (or umbrella), and then take 
yourself off. (N.B.—The latter part of this recipe 
should be done with celerity, or the cook, instead of 
taking himself off, may be taken off himself.) This 
recipe will be found to make a very rum punch. 




















VICTUS. 





